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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


English people are not in quite so emotional a mood 
as they were six and a half years ago when the Kaiser 
was last in London; but there can be no mistake about 
the heartiness with which they have received him and 
the Kaiserin ; nor any doubt about the entire pleasure 
which the reception has given the King’s guests. The 
weak-headed people who regard, or try to regard, 
foreign nations in the light in which they regard 
personal enemies, are lying low enough to-day; the 
Germany haters seem indeed to have completely dis- 
appeared—so much for their stability or importance, 
which after all have turned out to be, as some of us 
suspected, extremely small. As to those who have 
done service in bringing about good relations between 
England and Germany, Sir Frank Lascelles should not 
be forgotten. For years he has worked towards this 
end with quiet insistence, and against great difficulties. 


There was a Prussian princess in Frederick the Great’s 
Court who had been accustomed from her youth to 
dwell on ‘the infinitely little”. Carlyle tells us she 
would rudely take a pinch of snuff on occasions as sign 
of her contempt for some ceremonial which her plain 
understanding regarded as flummery. Had she lived in 
these days would she not need a very large snuff-box? Is 
it really necessary to pile epithet on epithet, to tickle and 
flatter and flutter, in order to show that the Kaiser is a 
welcome guest in England to-day? Is friendly feeling 
actually served by florid accounts, for instance, of how 
the Kaiser looked, how he smiled, how he walked, or 
of how—looking every inch a sportsman in his green 
Tyrolese hat—he bagged seven hundred head of 
game, carts carrying off great loads of pheasants, 
woodcock, and hares, as these fell to his unerring aim 
and his cartridges supplied by three loaders? There is 


plenty of genuine good feeling, enthusiasm ; we cannot 
understand therefore why these trifles should be worked 
up. It would be better to reserve such things for an 
occasion when the public imagination is sluggish and 
needs some cheap stimulant. 


Mr. Balfour has seized his opportunity. After his 
speech, the feeling was generally expressed at Birming- 
ham that he had accomplished the difficult task of 
uniting the two wings of Unionist thought without 
detaching any of the feathers. - His answer to Mr. 
Asquith’s catechism was clear enough: he does not 
object to the taxation of any article, except raw mate- 
rial, provided no tax must add to the proportion 
contributed by the working classes to the expenditure 
of the country. The proceedings at the Colonial Con- 
ference had cleared away fears that were ‘ not irra- 
tional” as to the possibility of gaining the co-operation 
of several independent units to carry out such a great 
and intricate policy ; and amidst tremendous applause 
Mr. Balfour declared that if in office his first duty would 
be to summon again that Conference to out shores. 


Our experiences of trade competition with foreign 
nations have shown that our system finds us unarmed 
to meet the attack, and the quarrel for the Unionist 
party to take up is fixed by Mr. Balfour upon those 
who ‘‘bowing down in abject submission to a dead 
authority ” refuse to put their armour on. It will be 
difficult after this speech for the most sullen of the mal- 
contents to maintain that the Unionist leader is not 
earnest in his advocacy of fiscal reform, or to argue 
that his mind is closed (as their own appear to be) to 
the adoption of any method by which it may be brought 
about. 


The interest of the ‘proceedings earlier in the day 
gathered mainly round Mr. Chaplin’s resolution. He 
prefaced his speech by reading a letter from Mr. Balfour 
approving of the terms of his motion, which was rightly 
taken to foreshadow the line to be followed in the even- 
ing. The audience was content to wait, therefore, but 
Mr. Maxse, who came charged for the purpose, could 
not rest until he had added what was possible to his 


previous endeavours to drive a breach in the Unionist 
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party by a speech that might have been appropriate 
ad Mr. Balfour adopted a line diametrically opposite 
to that which he followed at the mass meeting. As it 
was the delegates, fairer and further-sighted than Mr. 
Maxse, received his speech with the signs of that dis- 
taste usually excited in Englishmen by an exhibition of 
mistaken malevolence. Altogether one may hope that 
the unrest in the Unionist party will be considerably 
allayed by the Birmingham meetings, and that its 
activities may run henceforward in wholesomer channels, 
finding an outlet in the social and fiscal reform pro- 
gramme as laid down by Mr. Balfour and under his 
unquestioned direction. 


_ The Prime Minister—whose illness, happily, is not 
serious—made a long speech at the Bristol Colston 
banquet on Wednesday; but it is easily summed 
up; a few words are enough. A request for par- 
ticulars from Mr. Balfour, the fiscal thin end of the 
wedge, and denunciation of the wicked Lords. How 
cheap and easy it all is! Mr. Balfour would, indeed, 
be a fool if he .gave the Prime Minister all. the-par-~ 
ticulars he wants ; but as to taxing corn, Mr. Balfour 
wrote plainly enough long ago that in certain circum- 
stances he would be willing to put a duty on imported 
foreign corn. It would depend on the circumstances 
of the moment, When on the wedge tack, Sir Henry 
proved too much ; for if his argument holds at all, a 
tax‘’on anything must end in a tax on everything. But 
we do now tax various imports, some of them food- 
stuffs, and it does not lead us on to tax other articles 
without’ end. As to the Lords, the Prime Minister’s 
say on that head has become a set-piece, let off too 
frequently to draw any long ‘‘Oh’s” either of wonder 
or delight. . But he» should know a little teo much 
political history to claim for the Liberals all the social 
and industrial Acts. 


We are glad +o see that at length Mr. Birrell has 
come out with some straight hard words about the 
brutal offence of cattle-driving. He spoke on the 
subject at Southampton on Tuesday. e suggest to 
him that he should go to Dublin and repeat his words 
there. Mr. Birrell declared cattle-driving to be an 
‘illegal conspiracy”; he ‘‘ deplored and deprecated 
it”; ‘‘a reprehensible practice which all good men 
and Governments must do their best to suppress”. 
This is outright and upright. But, if we recollect 
aright, Mr. Birrell spoke in a somewhat different key 
when he was questioned in the House of Commons 
last session about cattle-driving. Did he not advise 
the people whose cattle were driven to defend their 
own interests? One seems to recall something of the 
kind. That was the piano key. He has hardened— 
hardened even into reproaching the magistrates for 
shirking their plain duty! Mr. Birrell—if his words 
count—promises to be another Balfour in administering 
justice in Ireland. 


But we notice that whilst he flourishes the rod bravely 
in one hand, he opens the other and shows it full of 
sweets, Cattle-driving is to be sternly put down—if it 
can be put down by the ordinary law of the land, which 
by the way Mr. Birrell confesses, in what he says of the 
shirking magistrates, it cannot. But, on the other 
hand, Ireland is to have “self-government”. We are 
not impressed by this policy of threatening punishment 
and promising reward inthe same breath. It has never 
been the way of straight, strong government. 


Suffragettes are bad advocates, it appears to us ; they 
are really making their cause, in homely phrase, to stink. 
But we must say that a sort of uncanny instinct seems 
to have put them at the right men of late. Mr. Lewis 
Harcourt the other day was making the grossest 
blunders about Church history when the suffragettes 
cut him short, and now Mr. McKenna is getting a taste 
at their hands of the summary methods he uses, at the 
Board of Education, towards those with whom he does 
not agree. Mr. McKenna’s idea of educational ad- 
ministration is to suppress everything he does not like 
—that is, everything in education connected with the 
Church—by new rules. This is violence untempered ; 
there is no more meaning in it or attempt at argument 
than in the method of the suffragettes when they silenced 


Mr. McKenna at Brighton on Monday. Mr. McKenna’s 
own plan was well illustrated by the violence of his 
chuckers-out towards some of these women. A woman 
is a woman though she be a suffragette. And Mr, 


McKenna’s men should remember it. 


Has the doughty Mr. Hugh Cecil Lea—we must take 
care to give him his full style, of which indeed he has 
a right to be proud—scared his fellow Liberals out of 
their ambition to end up in the Lords? The new 
Honours List does not contain a single peerage. 
Things were done more handsomely in the days of 
Gladstone. True, there is a handful of new baronets 
and knights, who may be compared with seconds and 
thirds—or thirds and fourths—in the Oxford Honours 
Schools. Nobody, then, has got his First in Honours 
this time. But there is another sort of Honour List 
altogether, that of Privy Councillor, and we note that 
some good additions have been made to it. Sir Charles 
Tupper has been included in this list—an admirable 
choice. Mr. G. W. E. Russell has also been chosen. 
Mr. Russell might well have been honoured before now. 
Many people must have found it quite difficult to address 
their envelopes to him ‘‘G. W. E. Russell, Esquire ”. 


There is no joke about the Lord Charles Beresford 
and Sir Percy Scott incident (what a blessed word 
incident” is ; it meahs nothing). The great pity of 
it is that it ever got into the papers ; these things do 
not raise public respect for a Service. Of course, it is 
impossible to excuse Sir Percy Scott’s order.. One may 
understand and sympathise with his feeling ; but dis- 
satisfaction, reasonable or unreasonable, must not be 
expressed -in terms holding up a superior officer to 
contempt. It isa bad symptom, this; and not altogether 
irrelevant, we fear, to the Fisher dispensation at the 
Admiralty. Sir John’s speech at the Guildhall was so 
optimistic as to raise suspicion. No doubt a sailor is 
expected to be hearty and bluff and so forth, but Sir 
John was more. He was, as Mr. Maxse has very well 
said, blusterous. We are not anti-German alarmists, 
but we have at least as little sympathy with Ministers 
and officials who would have us believe that every- 
thing—at any rate everything for which they are 
responsible—is exactly as it ought to be. After Sir 
John Fisher’s speech there can hardly help being scares — 
about the Navy. 


The moderate party among the Indian ‘‘intellectuals” 
has apparently regained its ascendancy. The con- 
temptible action of certain patriots of the Calcutta 
native press, the submission of leaders whose sedition 
was not altogether child’s play, and the demonstration | 
by the Bengal Government of its desire to put an end 
to factitious disturbances of public order, have all 
assisted the collapse of the agitators. The reported 
release of Lajpat Rai and Ajit Sing is a sign that 
in the opinion of the Government their power for 
evil in the Punjab has ceased, and they have probably 
given satisfactory assurances for their good behaviour. 
Men on the spot are best able to judge, but in the 
absence of explanations the measure seems rather 
precipitate. A cold season under open arrest in 
Mandalay, where the traditions of King Thebaw are 
still fresh, would be an instructive experience for advo- 
cates of native rule. Even though Bengali students 
may be singing ‘‘God Save the King” instead of 
‘*Bande Mataram” in Calcutta, the great recruiting 
ground of the native army should not be exposed to 
risks. 


After Lord Curzon on Frontiers, Lord Milner on 
Geography and Statecraft. The Romanes Lecture 
and the address before the Scottish Geographical 
Society are really two phases of one problem. Lord 
Curzon took a survey of British frontiers generally ; 
Lord Milner confined himself to South Africa. The 
argument for federation, he said, strong in any case on 
racial, economic and other grounds, becomes absolutely 
irresistible when the physical conformation of the 
country is concerned. But the question is complicated 
not only by these same racial and economic considera- 
tions but by what Lord Milner calls the ‘‘ vast tropical 
annexe” of British South Africa. Should a federated 
South Africa incur the responsibility of taking under its 
wing the tropical belt, with its large native population 
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to the north? That is a point which is hardly 
familiar to students of the question. Lord Milner 
apparently believes that when South Africa federates 
she will be well advised not to allow her frontiers 
to be conterminous with those of German Africa or 
the Congo Free State. The ‘‘ vast tropical annexe” 
should be given a separate administration: it should 
remain a Crown Colony, 


Further investigations into the misappropriation of 
public money by Signor Nasi, the Italian ex-Minister, 
who is now being tried by the Senate, show much 
more serious defalcations than those of which he was 
at first accused. There seems little room for doubt 
that the charges are true, for the Signor is hardly 
making any real defence, and has not cross-examined 
the witnesses. Sums to the amount of £20,000 for the 
Naples Museum, and a like sum for elementary educa- 
tion, were shown not to have reached their destination ; 
other sums have been traced that were paid mysteriously 
to a Roman midwife, and charged for ‘‘ the advance of 
philological study,” and money spent in the purchase 
of a “‘ large album of photographs of pretty girls ” were 
disguised as ‘‘ grants for the extermination of insects 
noxious to agriculture.” Signor Nasi gives no explana- 
tion of these things. Similar financial dishonesty is 
suspected in other Government departments, and it is 
remembered how the King was hoodwinked over the 
funds raised for the relief of distress in the Calabrian 
earthquakes. 


While the third Douma had been getting ready for its 
first meeting on Thursday, the Finnish Diet, the most 
full-blown Parliament in the world, brought its first 
session under its new Constitution to an end. It has 
not only universal suffrage, for men and women alike 
have the franchise, but women are eligible for election, 
and nineteen out of sixty-three women candidates won 
seats in the Diet. The most remarkable measure so 
far of this Diet, which so largely consists of the Social 
Democratic type of socialist and of women, has been 
a Bill which practically prohibits the production, im- 
portation, storing and distributing of all alcoholic 
drinks except for the use of the Russian troops. It 
is expected that this Bill will not be assented to by the 
. Tsar, not only on account of its intrinsic absurdity, but 
because Russia has treaties with foreign countries 
which would be affected by a prohibition law. 


It is a pleasant pastime for some people to bait Mr. 
Bell and his executive for consenting to an arrangement 
by which the railway strike was prevented. The danger 
is over and they are accused of having betrayed the 
Union. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and Mr. Snowden 
would naturally take this line, as they have a grudge 
against Mr. Bell for his refusal to bind himself to their 
party. And it would not be surprising if in Mr. Bell’s 
own society there should be intrigues against him by 
those who now pretend the railway men would have 
had it all their own way, if they had been let go. As 
there is to be no strike there is no need to discuss what 
might have happened ; but it is highly probable that 
Mr. Bell knew his case better than his criticsdo. These 
discontents will come to a head when railway legislation 
is proposed, as it will be. It is beginning to be under- 
stood that the implicit terms of agreement were quite 
as important as those that were explicit. The public 
were saved at a price, and it is not yet known exactly 
what the price is they will have to pay. 


Whatever line Mr. Lloyd George may adopt in the 
Port of London Bill which he has promised for next 
Session, he should get material assistance from the 
‘report of the members of the County Council Rivers 
Committee, who have been visiting and studying other 
ports at home and abroad. These gentlemen, at their 
own expense, have taken the most practical method of 
informing themselves as to the progress and adminis- 
tration of the rivals of London’s port. Conditions vary 


so considerably that it will unquestionably be necessary 
to determine the future of the London docks on the 
merits of points as they arise. That there should be 
no delay in substituting some general authority com- 
manding public confidence for the various companies 
which now control the interests of the port, the Rivers 


Committee are agreed, and it would seem that until 
such authority has been constituted questions of giving 
new facilities for the extension of the business of 
the port must be in abeyance. The dock companies 
individually are not idle, but it is generally admitted 
that more than they can be expected to undertake must 
be done, if the Port of London is to meet the demands of 
an ever-growing commerce. 


The question of ‘‘ tips ” is a puzzle both socially and 
legally. They may come under the ban of the Preven- 
tion of Corruption Act, and a great many people are 
just now troubled about it in anticipation of Coplatalen, 
a great tipping time. The latest instance of it comes 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. A waiter of 
Spiers and Pond’s, with a wage of twenty-five shillings 
a week, was killed, and the firm paid three years’ com- 
pensation on this amount. His representatives claimed 
that twelve shillings a week he received in ‘‘ tips” 
ought to be taken into account. The Judge decided 
that in this particular case these extra payments could 
not be calculated in the compensation. But it is quite 
probable that if a servant agreed to forego a part of 
his wages in anticipation of the ‘‘ tips”, they would be 
reckoned in the compensation if he were injured or 
killed. In the case of domestic servants, who have 
been recently included in the Act, there is a wide range 
of possibilities. 


Those who are impatient with the squeamishness of 
some people about corporal punishment as a discipline 
for school children will find the decision of a Divisional 
Court the other day satisfactory. A School Board 
teacher at Gloucester was charged with punishing 
a child, but the County Court jury found the punish- 
ment was moderate and the Judge gave her judgment. 
His law has been upheld: and unless a parent arranges 
that nobody but the head shall chastise his child, any 
assistant may do it; though in the Gloucester School 
as in the public schools the regulations leave punish- 
ment generally to the head. Mr. Justice Phillimore 
referred to the case of assistant masters which we men- 
tioned last week. If assistant masters in public and 
grammar schools, who can be dismissed by the head at 
a moment’s notice, may punish moderately without 
being liable for assault, an elementary teacher, who is in 
a much more secure and independent position, must at 
least have equal powers. 


Some interesting facts appear in the Registrar-Gen- 
eral’s latest Report on births and deaths, The birth rate 
for the quarter ending in September was the lowest on 
record; but the death rate is so reduced that the excess 
of births over deaths is greater than for the three pre- 
vious years. It is curious that the birth rate in seventy- 
six great towns should be slightly higher than for the 
whole of England and Wales, and that though London’s 
rate does not reach the general average it should yet 
be higher by five to the thousand than the agricultural 
county of Sussex. The London rate isa fair one. It 
is not so high as New York but it is higher than 
Berlin and about seven per thousand higher than 
Paris; and it is three below Dublin and four above 
Edinburgh. London’s death rate is the lowest but one, 
Amsterdam, of all foreign capitals. It is less than the 
rate of the seventy-six large towns, and more than 
seven per thousand below Dublin, and even two per 
thousand below Edinburgh, which is surprising when 
one thinks of the appearance of the two capitals. 


Priestly government may be a bad thing ; but petti- 
coat priestly government is surely worse. Certain 
persons who are for ever fulminating against ‘‘ Sacer- 
dotalism” seem to be quite content to swallow sacer- 
dotalism if administered by Lady Wimborne. We all 
know that this arch-priestess of Protestant and Radical 
agitation appointed Bishop Straton to Newcastle ; and 
now she is conspiring with the Bishop (from inside the 
Palace itself) to carry on a campaign against all clergy- 
men who wear eucharistic vestments. Apart from the 
question of the soundness of the Privy Council judg- 
ment, (which we do not admit), it is almost indecent that 
a Bishop should be trying to drag these clergymen into 
Court at the very moment when the Ritual Commis- 
sion has reported in favour of allowirig the use of 
vestments and advises a reconstruction of Church 
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Courts, on the ground that the very Court which gave 
the decision, on which the Bishop, or rather his direc- 
trix, is relying, was unsatisfactory. The man or the 
woman who can do this thing is an ecclesiastical 
partisan and nothing else. 


We have always thought playing at soldiers a 
splendid occupation for children—the thrill at a row of 
tin troopers going down at a touch is with us yet. 
Who could help being moved to find a Field-Marshal 
taking this lovely game seriously ? Lord Roberts went 
down the other day to Hampshire to inspect a regiment 
(a whole boxful) of these soldiers, drawn up in a corner 
of a cabbage-garden. Some were posted on grass, 
which was European terrain ; others on sand and mud- 

les, which was veldt and desert; and others stood in 

our, the snows of Afghanistan. Why not Poppies for 
‘* pretty little soldier-men”? They would have been 
appropriate in this jardin célébre. And then someone 
with a toy gun shot down the little tin men mercilessly, 
and Lord Roberts was delighted, and hoped ‘‘ the 
maidenhood ” of the village would have nothing to say 
to any man who would not shoulder his gun in the 
same way and shoot down his proper number of tin 
soldiers. Thus shall we be able to avoid conscription 
and face an invasion. 


During the past week the ‘‘ Times” has issued one 
tore pamphlet against the London publishers called 
‘*The History of the Book War: Fair Book Prices 
versus Publishers’ Trust Prices”. The authors of this 
choice bit of literature are not given, but to judge by 
its style, taste and care for truth, it must have em- 
ployed the best wit of Printing House Square for some 
time past. Let us exhibit but one specimen of the style 
of this latest literary and commercial effort. As to the 
authors who declined to join the Book Club against 
the publishers we are told: ‘‘ The curled darlings of 
the fiction market came forth from the lotus-land 
through the looking-glass where they dwell withdrawn 
from the vulgar bustle of commerce, or emerged from 
the vaporous private Utopias wherein they excogitate 
phosphorescent millenniums. . .. They waxed eloquent 
about the dignity of literature in lucubrations which 
to the mere layman appeared singularly lacking in 
dignity.” 

It may be well to state in a few words what the 
quarrel is all about ; for many have forgotten, whilst 
others have yet to learn. In the first place, there is no 
Publishers’ Trust. There is nothing remotely resembling 
aTrust. Secondly, the publishers firmly and fairly refuse, 
and all sensible authors refuse with them, to deal with 
the ‘‘ Times” on the ‘‘ Times” terms, because, doing 
so, they would be losers. The publishers, the book- 
sellers, the authors, are quite agreed on this matter: 
so there’s an end of it. Week after week the ‘‘ Times” 
through its ‘‘ Literary Supplement ” entreats members 
of the ‘Times Book Club” not to ask for this new 
book and that new book because the publishers will not 
supply it. But there is no reason in the world why 
members of the ‘‘ Times Book Club” should not get 
all the books they want quickly and easily. They have 
only to go to one of the great libraries, such as Mudie 
and W. H. Smith, and they will be supplied at once ; 
or they can buy the book through any of the thousands 
of booksellers scattered throughout the country. 


Sir Lewis Morris, who died this week, could not be 
styled a poet, using the word deliberately and in its 
full and high sense. But he wrote a large amount of 
good seeming poetry: we doubt whether there is a 
seeming poet living and writing to-day who turns out 
so much passable verse as at one time he turned out. 
He schooled himself in Tennyson, and with such success 
that one of his works ran into its fortieth edition. 
Sir Lewis Morris was an amiable, industrious, and we 
need not hesitate to say that within his sphere he was 
a gifted man. Lord Rosebery was no doubt urged to 
make Sir Lewis the Laureate. But he resisted. It 
is becoming more and more evident that it will be 
necessary to abolish the office of Poet Laureate. A 
deputation is to wait on the Prime Minister next week 
to suggest the abolition of the Censor of Plays. Let 
them fling in the post of Laureate, and the Prime 
Minister hardly dare refuse. 


DER KAISER, 


WHETHER the German Emperor is regarded as an 

enemy or as a friend, the world at large bestows 
more attention upon his movements and his public 
utterances than on those of any other ruler. In fact 
he has managed to impress himself upon his age as no 
other living ruler has, and not less as a man, perhaps 
even more, than as a sovereign. But as a sovereign 
his position is remarkable enough, for he is not only the 
King of the most powerful German State but also primus 
inter pares among German monarchs. Without him 
there is little doubt that the German union would come 
to an end. Upon his tact and capacity depends in 
no ordinary degree the greatness of an Empire which 
consists of States unified less than forty years ago. 
He embodies the common ideals and aspirations of 
the German race as divorced from the local politics and 
individual aims of the particular States, and his position 
in this respect is strengthened by the fact that his 
grandfather was elected to the Imperial throne by the 
unanimous voice of the other German princes. The 
elective origin of the British monarchy is so lost in the 
far distant past that few remember it, but this is not so 
in Germany, and the Kaiser consequently combines in 
himself both the hereditary and elective elements which 
form the strength of kings and presidents. 

But this is merely the distinction he enjoys by right 
of his office. Far more impressive is that which he 
has won by his own character. He is, in the first place, 
the only European statesman living to-day who can be 
said to possess the undefinable quality of genius. What 
Goethe called ‘‘ something demonic” inspires both his 
actions and his utterances. This gives him the capacity 
to gauge, often with marvellous accuracy, both the 
character of men and the meaning of a political event. 
No doubt, to a certain extent this may be within the 
capacity ofa shrewd and accomplished man of the world, 
but he will fail often when the occasion demands that the 
heart of a people or an individual should be appealed 
to. Napoleon and Chatham showed the quality in 
their better moods, Julius Czsar pre-eminently, but 
neither Wellington nor the younger Pitt, though each 
of them a man of supreme ability, ever attained to it. 
The Kaiser has ‘never yet had to meet a great inter- 
national crisis, and it may be sincerely hoped for the 
good of the world that he never may, but he is the 
only ruler living of whom it can be safely predicted that, 
if he had to, he would win through not only without 
loss of prestige but with a distinction which only falls 
to the lot of the truly great. He can inspire a nation, 
not merely conduct its affairs in an adroit and service- 
able fashion, which indeed is a power that has great 
uses but does not mark the highest plane on which 
sovereigns or statesmen can live. 

He possesses in a high degree the supreme gift of 
imagination without which statecraft is but a dull 
business. It is this which enables him to appeal suc- 
cessfully to Germany for many objects which it is quite 
certain many of his subjects fail to appreciate. It is 
indeed true that this quality in a conspicuous man 
may expose him to some misapprehension. It may 
lead him to tread perilously near the line where the 
sublime slides into the absurd. This is a risk which 
the shrewd talented statesman will never incur, but then 
he will never achieve anything really great though he 
may have considerable success in his policy. Itisa 
risk which the Kaiser has never hesitated to run and 
has always triumphantly steered through. In this 
he has no doubt been greatly helped by the gift 
of oratory in which he is rivalled to-day by very 
few statesmen and no sovereign. A gift so rare 
and therefore so dangerous would be timidly exer- 
cised under great restraint by any monarch of the 
ordinary ‘‘ constitutional” type who was inconsistent 
enough to possess it. Its exercise might indeed lead 
him into perilous paths, but, in the peculiar position 
of the German Emperor, it is a valuable asset towards 
the development of a consistent and successful national 
policy. It must be remembered that a number of 
interests have to be consulted in the German Empire 
which have no analogy in this country. There are States 
where jealousy of Prussia is a smouldering fire never 
extinguished, there are large sections of the population 
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whose religious feelings might easily be inflamed by 
any maladroit act or utterance especially when the 
dominant State is strongly Protestant ; there are also 
very varying business interests which are ready to 
consider themselves injured by many plans of national 
policy. Through all the difficulties brought about in 
home affairs by these conflicting claims, the Kaiser has, 
principally by this gift of imagination, been able to steer 
his course so as to secure his own ends without seri- 
ously disturbing the feelings of his subjects. 

In these higher functions of a ruler, and in the 
capacity to appeal to great aims and noble principles, 
which should inspire the policy of a great nation, the 
Kaiser is pre-eminent. And in the more commonplace 
yet necessary equipment of the ruler he is not want- 
ing. It was no unreal or windy boast that he uttered 
at the Guildhall when he appealed to his record and 
reminded his audience of the words he uttered sixteen 
years ago. It is not too much to say that a man 
with a mere vulgar taste for glory, or even a vain 
man of talent, or a clever man of unstable mind, would 
in his position have before this plunged the world 
into war. It was the universal belief at the beginning 
of his reign that William II. would be a ruler of this 
showy pattern. But no man could be less so, as 
the world must now acknowledge. He has main- 
tained the military supremacy of his own country un- 
impaired in Europe. In fact when we consider the 
present capacity of France and Russia for offence and 
defence we have no hesitation in saying that it is less 
challenged than when he ascended the throne. Yet 
this is not a position won by blood and iron but by 
a steady persistence in insisting on the recognition 
above all of the claims of duty and patriotism upon the 
German nation. The still more remarkable growth of 
German sea-power is almost entirely the work of the 
Kaiser, and has called forth his persuasive capacity and 
his imaginative genius in a much higher degree than 
the preservation of the high military standard already 
won. The advantages of a navy and of colonies were 
by no means self-evident to large numbers of his sub- 
jects, and it had to be brought home to them again 
and again by the arts of oratory and practical demon- 
stration. The extraordinary growth of German industry 
and commerce and also of its armed strength by sea 
is in the highest measure the Kaiser’s work. This may 
be held perhaps quite excusably by other nations no 
strong reason for commending him, but in the other 
scale they must throw the undoubted weight of peace 
preserved often when it might have been excusably 
broken. 

He has never hesitated to emphasise the necessity of 
religious faith as the foremost ingredient in national 
character. His warnings are certainly as widely needed 
in his own country as in this. ‘‘ Pride and sudden 
growth of wealth” have had already a corrosive effect on 
the best sides of German life, as on Florence in the days 
But Germany has the good fortune among 
the other nations of Europe to possess a ruler who 
never fears to appeal to a Higher Power as the arbiter 
of national destinies and to self-restraint and self-respect 
as the true foundations of greatness among Empires. 
Secularism and materialism are the distinguishing marks 
of latter-day politicians, and the people are fortunate 
that can both produce and follow a ruler who is never 
afraid to point to higher ideals than now claim the 
worship of most publicmen. At all events most leading 
politicians lack the courage to denounce the direct appeal 
to low instincts which is the staple of political tactics. 
This has never been the German Emperor’s way. And, 
as always, the high endeavour makes the path before 
bright. It is lit from the man himself. It is just 
this kind of man, and this kind only, who can really 
enjoy life. This type cannot grow blasé or ennuyé. 
Sport, statesmanship, art, science, everything has its 
zest forhim. No living ruler so successfully embodies 
the aspiration of Goethe: 


‘* Im ganzen guten schénen 
Resolut zu leben.” 


MR. BALFOUR’S LEAD. 


# ley time there was a practical and immediate pur- 

pose to be served by the great Conservative 
gathering of the year, and Mr. Balfour’s speech has 
served it. Opponents will of course go on repeating 
the old cries about ambiguity and subtlety as if Mr. 
Balfour had never spoken at Birmingham at all. That 
is no matter. They have nothing better to say. If 
Mr. Balfour had produced a schedule of import duties 
and a series of draft Bills dealing with social reform, 
Liberals would still go on complaining of want of detail. 
It is, of course, the old familiar plea of avoidance. 
But we need not trouble about them. The speech was 
made for Mr. Balfour’s friends, not for his enemies. 
This was a domestic occasion, and if strangers did not 
find the fare to their liking, they might have stayed 
away. What Mr. Balfour had to do was to make plain 
to the average Unionist elector where he or the party 
stood in respect of Tariff Reform, of social legislation 
and socialism, and of the right relations one to another 
of Unionists who may not see eye to eye on every aspect 
of Unionist policy. There is no doubt that a good 
many Unionists in the street were looking for a lead in 
these matters. There may have been no need for their 
mystification, had they followed political affairs more 
closely. But for a leader that is never the point. 
Whether his followers ought to be in doubt is nothing ; 
the only question is, Are they in doubt ? If so, he will 
put them out of doubt as soonas possible. Probably there 
will still be some Unionists ‘‘ uncritical enough to accuse 
Mr. Balfour of over-subtlety of statement.” These are 
they who do not wish to be enlightened. They are the 
fractious, not the plain men. 

Mr. Balfour has given a definite answer to certain 
plain questions. Is tariff reform still the main head of 
Unionist constructive policy? Is it still starred in the 
Unionist bill? To this Mr. Balfour answers yes, with- 
out qualification. Is this cardinal recognition of tariff 
reform to be taken as the excommunication from the 
party of any Unionist who finds a difficulty in subscrib- 
ing to it in whole or in part? Mr. Balfour answers 
plainly, No. Is Unionist party organisation, especially 
local organisation, to be on a democratic basis? Is 
the selection of a candidate to be in the hands of all 
classes of Unionist electors; or only of a ring or 
clique, which calls itself the executive of a Conser- 
vative Association? All classes are to have a hand 
in the selection of a candidate, Mr. Balfour says. 
And on the side of social legislation, Mr. Balfour 
pledges the party unequivocally to a general revision of 
the Poor Law system, which will include some scheme 
of State provision for the aged. He claims that his- 
torically and genetically social reform as against 
socialism is work for the Unionist party ; between 
social reform and socialism he sets up, correct or 
incorrect, a scientific frontier. If after this any 
Unionist still does not know where he is, he never 
will know. If the party cannot go ahead now, it will 
only be because it is dead. But it will go ahead. 

Before leaving the domestic aspect of Mr. Balfour’s 
speech, its essence this year, we must say that hence- 
forward any tariff reforming hothead who hints doubts 
about Mr. Balfour’s belief in the necessity of tariff 
reform must be taken as distinctly disloyal to the party. 
Also, any who advocate the excommunication and ex- 
clusion of otherwise good Unionists, because they will 
not pledge themselves to vote for every import duty 
the next Unionist Government may propose, must be 
regarded as rebellious. It is not for Unionist petty 
officers to attempt to lay burdens on the people of the 
party which their leader, Mr. Balfour, has pointedly 
declined to impose. In the practical working of the 
party system—anything but an ideal arrangement, but 
we have got it and we must make it work as well as 
we can—there can be only this one test of party loyalty. 
Would the particular elector turn out a Liberal Govern- 
ment and put in the Unionists if he could? If he would 
not, then he has ipso facto put himself out of the 

arty, at any rate for the time being. If he would, it 


is foolish impertinence to inquire too particularly into 

the considerations which weigh most with him in wish- 

ing to put a Unionist in place of a Liberal Ministry. 

We hope Mr. Balfour’s speech will give its quietus 
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to a great deal of mischievous talk that has been 
irritating the body politic of our party for a long time. 

Those who have followed with any nicety Mr. Balfour’s 
previous fiscal definitions will find but one new point 
of precision in this speech. There was little to add. 
But he has not before stated categorically that no 
imported article can be excluded from the possible 
area of taxation unless it come under the head of raw 
materials or unless its taxation would add to the 
proportion of the national burden borne by working 
men. But this latter proviso strictly applies not to 
the class of articles taxed but to the amount of duty 
and its ratio to the whole taxation of the country. 
There is not a single import on which it is im- 

possible to place a duty without adding to the working- 
class contribution. It is a question of redistribution. 
But Mr. Balfour has now made it clear that various 
foreign food-stuffs may be subject to taxation according 
to the circumstances of the moment. We are glad 
that Mr. Balfour has made this plain, for it is a question 
of principle. The public has a right to be enlightened 
-as toprinciples of policy, but it has not aright to ask for 
details. Mr. Balfour used the only just word when he 
said he was not going to be ‘‘ bullied” by his opponents 
into giving particulars years in advance. He has 
explained with frankness what the country may be in 
for, if it accepts a tariff reform policy. Let the Radical 
arty make the best or worst of that, as it likes. In 

r. Balfour’s treatment of the fiscal question one cannot 
help being struck with its scientific accuracy, its freedom 
from doubtful, possibly illegitimate, rhetorical support. 
He speaks with the air of a man who feels that he may be 
called upon at any time to put his profession of faith into 
practice. Sense of responsibility prunes his argument of 
extravagant statement which may give pleasure to the 
momentary audience but gives much pain and repentance 
to the speaker later on, should his extravagance attain 
even its own object. Mr. Balfour does not cry out 
that without tariff reform we must go to the dogs, 
whither we are hurrying already, but says calmly that 
we shall at any rate do better with tariff reform than 
without it. 

It is interésting that Mr. Balfour, dealing with the 
revenue side of the question, lays down a fiscal canon 
the contradictory of Mr. Gladstone’s. He says that 
duties should be widespread and small. Mr. Gladstone’s 
great object in national finance was to concentrate 
taxation under as few heads as possible. He held this 
to be the best way to bring home responsibility to the 
taxpayer and to prevent waste, the frittering of 
revenue in cost of collection, and irritation to 
trade. But even in his own heyday he had to 
wrestle with a political friend, Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, who adopted the contrary view now endorsed by 
Mr. Balfour. The truth is that the simplification policy 
inevitably leaves out too many sources of revenue, lets 
off too many who ought to contribute, and makes the 
burden too severely felt to be acquiesced in. The idea 
that the people, feeling the burden, would compel 
frugality and check expenditure has been utterly 
exploded. Critics of the late Government cannot have it 
both ways, and argue that the present revenue system 
has corrected expenditure. On the other hand, it is a 
patent fact that people are hardly aware of comparatively 
small duties spread over a multitude of things they buy. 
The myriadduties set out so humorously in the passage 
from Sydney Smith, which the Prime Minister quoted 
at Bristol, were every one of them very heavy. Yet 
we doubt very much whether there was more complaining 
in our streets then of the burden of public duties than we 
hear now all around us from the tax-paying and rate- 
paying consumer. At any rate amongst those who 
pay both direct and indirect taxes, it is always the 
direct tax which moves the righteous wrath. How 
many growl at rates and income tax to one who com- 
plains of tobacco or tea duties? As practical tactics, it 
is evident that if you want money for old-age pensions, 
for teachers, for newer methods of dealing with young 
offenders, you must discover some other way of getting 
it than by rates and income tax. If you go on piling 
up these direct and obvious burdens, and plead social 
reform as the excuse, social reform will become too un- 
popular with the middle classes to be possible. The 
socialist, no doubt, has his answer ; but few there be that 


listen to him. But the Liberal has no answer. He has 
no other way of getting the money. So he proceeds to 
shelve social reform altogether by making a scapegoat of 
the House of Lords. r. Balfour showed a just con- 
tempt for that bogey by only once referring to it, inci- 
dentally. 


THE DOUMA—FOR THE THIRD TIME. 


(>* Thursday the third of the Doumas with which 

Russia has tried her experiment in diluted Par- 
liamentism began its sittings. The first was a body 
elected in the midst of an insurrection, and its history 
was the record of an attempt to transfer the authority 
of the State into the hands of a revolutionary gang. 
When the second Douma took its place, the auto- 
cracy had sufficiently shown that it was the stronger 
force in all the confusion of parties that had been 
fighting for the mastery. It appeared not improb- 
able that the extreme supporters of the unchanged 
form of autocracy would be strong enough to prevent 
the meeting of a second Douma, and to put an end to 
any further attempts to establish a new-fangled system 
which they detested. The Tsar however had deter- 
mined that in accordance with the terms of his mani- 
festoes an elected consultative body should become an 
established feature of Russian political life. But it 
had never been the intention of the Tsar’s Government 
that the Douma should be a plenary legislative body 
with a Cabinet proposing and forcing legislation on 
the Tsar by virtue of a parliamentary majority. The 
second Douma was an arena in which the programme 
of M. Stolypin, the Premier, was ignored and rival 
schemes drawn up amongst the parties in the Chamber. 
The Government and the Chamber were in irrecon- 
cilable opposition ; and it is extremely probable that if 
the Douma had never been born, a series of reforms 
would by this time have been in operation to the great 
benefit especially of the peasantry, which have been 
thwarted by the opposition between the Douma and the 
Government. Some of them were actually introduced 
by the authority of the Government without the sanction 
of the Douma, and they have had a good deal to do 
with that damping-down of the excitement of the 
peasantry on which the revolutionary parties and the 
anti-Government parties generally counted to compel 
the Executive to submit to their innovations. 

This constitutional struggle sums up the history of 
the second Douma, and the deadlock was removed by 
its dissolution. Nothing shows better the difference 
between the Douma and the Parliaments of other coun- 
tries, European, American, and our own, than the pur- 
pose for which it was dissolved. It was not that there 
might be an appeal to the electorate on the matters in 
dispute, but that the electorate itself might be fashioned 
anew by the Government. The two previous Doumas 
had been elected on franchises which enabled the revo- 
lutionary and anti-Government parties to return an 
intractable majority. Another Doumaelected in thesame 
way would have had the same result. As the electoral 
system had been devised in the first place entirely by 
the Government, there was nothing surprising in its 
revising the system. Our electoral laws are like other 
laws, and have Parliamentary authority; but the 
Russian electoral laws were the creation of the Executive. 
The Russian Government in previous elections had 
recourse to the more usual form of interference for 
the purpose of obtaining a majority in its favour. 
When this failed, it infringed no law of the Con- 
stitution by determining that in the elections for the 
third Douma the franchise itself should be restricted. 
This is the operation which has been carried out 
during the interval between the dissolution of the 
second Douma and the third, which met for the first 
time on Thursday. It appears to have been taken 
quietly, as if the Government had done exactly what it 
might be expected to do in the circumstances. It has 
been successful, too, in the return of a majority which 
may loosely be grouped together as the Right. But 
there is one point on which this majority of the Right 
and the revolutionaries are suspected of a similar design. 
For entirely different reasons they both are credited 
with the object of making the work of the Douma 
impossible ; the one in the interests of revolution, the 
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other in the interests of the pure and simple auto- 
cracy. There appears not to be the least danger now, 
even if the Douma should perish by the hands of the 
friends of the Government, that this would aid the 
cause of the revolutionaries as they once hoped. The 
experience of several years has destroyed most of the 
popular illusions which existed about the possibilities 
of the Doumas when they were hailed as the first fruits 
of the Russian commotions. The apathy with which 
the new electoral law was received suggests that 
the complete disappearance of the Douma would not 
involve any serious consequences. But after the per- 
sistence with which the Tsar and his Government have 
clung to the notion of the Douma as an institution of 
Russian political life, there can be no doubt that they 
intend to maintain it as well against their friends as 
they have done against their enemies. 

We suppose that M. Stolypin will again bring for- 
ward the programme which has hitherto been frustrated, 
the peasant reforms, education, and local government. 
On the eve of the assembling of the Douma, the Con- 
Sstitutional Democrats in a Congress at Helsingfors, 
and the hitherto milder Octobrists at Moscow, have 
issued manifestoes which show that they are for push- 
ing on constitutional reforms and extending the control 
of the Douma over the Government. It is by the 
pre-occupation of the Constitutional Democrats with 
this constitutional question that the immediate practical 
reforms sought by M. Stolypin have been up to this 
point hindered. As a combined party these two appear 
to be contemplating the same course of action in the 
new Douma that the Constitutional Democrats followed 
in the two previous ones. It looks as though they 
had not learned wisdom from events. They are in a 
minority, and it appears the majority of the Right are 
determined to resist all reforms until disorder has 
been repressed. These reforms we take to be both 
M. Stolypin’s and the various projects of the Octobrists 
and Constitutional Democrats with which they rival and 
strive to outdo M. Stolypin’s own. One might suppose 
that it would be their cue, if they do become a coalition 
party, to let the constitutional questions remain in 
abeyance in the meantime and support M. Stolypin’s 
projects of reform. This would give them an influence 
with the Government, which would seem to be the first 
step they need to take if they are to attain their object of 
obtaining control over legislation and the Executive. 
By striving prematurely as the Cadets did for these 
objects they will force M. Stolypin into the arms of 
the party of the unmodified autocracy. We are indif- 
ferent as to the attempt of these Russian ‘liberals ” 
to force on a system of government for which the 
Russians generally are not zealous ; but if we wished 
them success we should regret that they were about 
again to commit former mistakes. The control at 
which they aim can only be won as constitutionalism 
everywhere has been won, not at the beginning of 
parliamentary institutions, but after a long process of 
gradual development. It has been obtained indirectly 
and not by open assaults upon an autocratic system 
long before the time was ripe for such an adventure. 
The Russian autocracy has issued from its recent 
open struggle with the insurrectionary elements more 
successfully than at one time seemed probable. Such 
a period is hardly propitious for pushing constitutional 
alterations: and the party who profess this policy 
need to go very warily if they are to get the best pos- 
sible under present conditions. With a short-sighted 
Quixotry we British ventured on an experiment in 
representative government for the Transvaal after the 
South African War. This, however, is a sort of 
risk which not many other nations would be willing 
to take, and we may be sure not Russia. The in- 
teresting point about the new Douma is whether the 
majority who hate constitutionalism, and the Douma as 
a possible first step towards it, will ‘‘ride for a fall” 
and get this one dismissed for impossibility as the 
others were. It would seem that the best way for 
their opponents to defeat them, and give an air of 
possibility to the Douma, would be to help forward the 
particular reforms of M. Stolypin and not play too 
obtrusively at constitutional reform. 


GAMBLING IN PRODUCE AND SHARES. 


N° one can look back upon the financial history of 

the last twelve months without a feeling of mis- 
giving. It has been an almost unbroken series of crises 
and slumps and crashes on the bourses of New York, 
London, Berlin, Amsterdam, and Paris. Nor have 
these calamities been confined to the shares and 
securities dealt in by the various Stock Exchanges: 
the metal and produce markets have likewise suffered 
from the wildest fluctuations. Copper, which was 
forced up to £110 a ton, fell suddenly to 470 a ton. 
Tin, which at one time stood at £215 per ton, sank to 
#167. There has been a crisis in Brazilian coffee, 
causing the Brazilian Government much embarrass- 
ment. As for cotton and sugar, everybody knows that 
the fluctuations in price have nearly ruined Egyptian 
financiers. The scandal in connexion with the publica- 
tion of crop-reports by the Agricultural Department at 
Washington showed to what length operators in wheat 
will go to obtain previous information. The long 
course of depreciation in the prices of almost every 
class of stock and share on the bourses of the world 
has culminated in a panic in America, and in a 
monetary stringency in Europe, which is perpetually 
hovering on the brink of a panic. A variety of 
causes have contributed to this result, such as the ante- 
cedent diminution of the world’s available loan-fund 
by war loans, over-production by sanguine traders, and 
the reduction of profits by the increased cost of produc- 
tion. But perhaps the most potent cause of our mis- 
fortunes has been the gambling bv speculators of all 
countries in produce and metals, such as copper, cotton, 
and sugar, and in the stocks and shares of railway and 
mining companies. The wicked recklessness of this 
gambling is not appreciated by the majority of men, 
who do not see ‘‘le dessous des cartes” in Cairo, 
London, and New York. What are called ‘‘ opera- 
tions’ in stocks and produce are assisted by the facility 
with which banks (and in America ‘‘ trust ’’ companies) 
lend on collateral security of the subject-matter of the 
gamble, and by the carelessness, to use no harsher 
word, with which stockbrokers open speculative 
accounts for clients of whose pecuniary resources they 
know nothing. It is perhaps necessary to explain to 
the uninitiated that these so-called operations, which 
are solemnly enveloped in the coating of genuine 
business, are merely wagers that a certain share or a 
particular commodity will rise or fall in value. A pur- 
chase or sale of shares on ‘‘open account” on the 
Stock Exchange, or a purchase or sale of copper or 
wheat for a future date, is in the greater number of 
cases as much a bet as any odds taken or laid bya 
‘*bookie ” in the ring. And the game is carried on by 
cable between the different commercial centres of the 
world, Chicago, New York, Liverpool, London, Paris, 


Amsterdam, and Berlin being the principal gambling 


tables. The rapid and enormous fortunes made by the 
mining magnates of South Africa and the railway and 
Trust magnates of America have naturally had a very 
demoralising effect in stimulating speculation. If 
Barnato and Harriman can roll up ten or twelve 
millions in a single boom, why should not Brown, 
Jones, or Robinson do likewise? Betting on horses 
and punting at Monte Carlo seem to us much less 
harmful than speculation. For whereas no one has 
ever become a millionaire by racing or roulette, the 
stately homes of England are rapidly passing into the 
hands of those who have made ‘‘ coups” in Wall Street 
or Capel Court. Besides, racing and cards are known 
for what they are—traditionally disreputable. But the 
Stock Exchange gambler stalks about in the grave 
disguise of a business man. The widespread ruin 
brought about by this system of international specula- 
tion is only not realised because it is so carefully 
covered up. Failures there have been many during 
the current year ; suicides there have been some: but 
the name of the undisclosed bankrupts, who walk the 
world in fear, is legion. The thing being admitted to 
be a curse—and who will deny it?—the question arises 
whether or no it is possible, without injuring the com- 
merce of the world, to regulate or restrict the perennial 
war of ‘‘ bulls” and ‘‘bears”. The world would never 
allow two nations to go on fighting one another for 
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ever. Why should these two opposing sets of gamblers 
be allowed to go on cutting, not their own throats— 
that wouldn’t matter—but the throats of innocent 
holders for value ? 

In considering whether any remedy be possible it 
is necessary to distinguish between future bargains, 
| terme”, in commodities and those in stocks 
and shares. A great many of the purchases and sales 
of commodities for delivery at a future date are genuine 
and prudent transactions. A Liverpool merchant buys 
wheat in the summer for delivery in the winter or 
following spring : and the miller in his turn buys wheat 
from the merchant before he wants it, either to make 
certain of his supply or because he thinks the price will 
rise. For the same reasons a railway company buys 
coal, a mill-owner buys cotton or wool, for delivery six 
months or a year later. Exactly the same considera- 
tions apply to the purchases ahead of copper, rubber, 
steel, or indeed any raw material or article of consump- 
tion. Every prudent merchant or corporation looks 
ahead, and the opinion as to the rise or fall in price of 
the commodity purchased is a perfectly legitimate 
speculation. It follows that the man who sells actual 
goods, which he binds himself to deliver at a future 
date, and which he hopes to buy before that time 
at a cheaper price, is also engaged in a per- 
fectly legitimate speculation. It is in cases where 
neither buyer nor seller has the remotest intention 
of accepting or delivering the commodity dealt in, 
but only of paying or receiving the difference, that the 
speculation becomes a mere wager. The difficulty lies 
im distinguishing the real from the fictitious transaction. 
In the case of stocks and shares, as the evil is more 
prevalent, so the difficulty of distinction between genuine 
and sham business is much less. There is in fact no 
reason whatever why, if a man has bought stocks or 
shares which he can pay for and which the seller 
can deliver, the bargain should not be carried out at 
the next settlement. There are serious commercial 
reasons, pointed out above, for buying commodities for 
delivery at a future date. But if a man has bought 
Canadian Pacific shares, either he means to take them 
or he does not. In the first case there is no point in 
postponing delivery; in the second it is obviously a 
gamble in differences. Although we have stated our 
opinion that speculation is demoralising to those 
engaged, causes distress to innocent parties, and disturbs 
the trade of the world, we do not propose to punish 

ambling, or to prevent it, which we know is impossible. 

e only wish to make it less easy, and more dangerous, 
in the hope that in this way it will cure or at least 
reduce itself. It is not necessary to pass a law. It is 
only necessary for the judges of the High Court to meet 
and agree to rule that every case, in which the evidence 
proves that the purchase and sale were fictitious, shall 
be deemed a wager within the existing Act. At present 
it is left to the jury to decide whether or no a particular 
transaction comes within the Gaming Act, and juries 
almost invariably decide that a gamble in differences 
does not. The only question for the jury should be 
whether the evidence proves that there was any inten- 
tion to accept and deliver the subject of the contract. 
It can easily be proved whether a “‘ bear”’ is the owner 
of what he sells, and whether a ‘‘bull” is able or 
willing to pay for what he buys. If grown men like to 
gamble against one another, let them do so: only let 
them recognise and admit what they are doing, and let 
bull and bear, jobber and broker, know that the stake 
cannot be recovered in a court of law, any more than 
a card debt or a bet. Such action on the part of the 
judges would be all that is necessary to bring stock- 
gambling within reasonable limits. For stock-brokers 
would then be very careful how they opened speculative 
accounts for unknown clients, and would insist, like 
the bucket-shops, upon the deposit of ‘‘cover”. Such 
a change would be beneficial for brokers and their 
elients. The volume of business on the Stock Exchange 
would be much diminished ; but what remained would 
be sound and remunerative. The gross gains of 
brokers would be smaller; but their net gains would 
be larger. The trade of the world would be steadier ; 
the tone of society would be calmer, and there might 
possibly be a recurrence to industry and saving as the 
means of growing rich. 


THE CITY. 


‘Tas 7 per cent. Bank rate is still without effect in 
checking the outflow of gold to the United States. 
Since it was imposed about 2} millions have been with- 
drawn for export, and no one can say when the move- 
ment will cease. The metal is still being hoarded in 
that country, and still commands a premium. Cable 
advices report some improvement im the position, but 
it is not easy to discern it from passing events. Fortu- 
nately for the Bank it has been able to obtain 
about five millions of gold from Paris and Berlin, 
so that this week’s return makes a good show- 
ing, the reserve having increased by over three 
millions. The larger portion of the gold received, 
however, comes from Paris in the nature of a loan, and 
must be repaid. Against the shipment of the metal 
the Bank of France holds sterling bills on London, and 
as these mature the gold will be demanded back. Gold 
from Berlin comes naturally, the exchange on London 
admitting of profitable shipments. It is within the power 
of the Reichsbank, however, to put obstacles in the 
way of withdrawals of the metal by further advancing 
its rate of discount, and seeing that its own position 
is not over-strong, it is quite within the bounds of 
possibility that this step will be taken if American 
affairs necessitate the maintenance of a high Bank 
rate in London. The one hope of relief to the general 
position is the shipment of gold from Paris to New 
York direct. The Bank of France can well afford 
to let New York have several millions of gold, but the 
difficulty is to get the directors to disgorge. It is 
one thing to lend to London, but quite another to 
give similar assistance to America. Probably nothing 
short of a Government guarantee would induce the 
Bank of France to depart from its usual procedure, 
and this may not be easily secured. Meantime there 
seems no immediate prospect of the United States 
Government taking steps to relieve the financial 
position by reforms in currency. There have been 
various suggestions with this object in view, but 
they, one and all, necessitate fresh legislation ; and 
this of course means the calling of an extra session 
of Congress. 

The anomalous position is now presented of an 
abnormally high Bank rate and rising Stock Exchange 
prices. Perhaps the reason for this is to be found in 
the settlement of the railway labour dispute. Dear 
money cannot last for ever, and railway stocks 
look very cheap. The moment is therefore oppor- 
tune to buy. And the public have bought, with the 
result that the dealers have been caught short of stock, 
and prices have risen several points per cent. The 
buoyant appearance of the market has had the 
effect of directing attention to the low prices of 
many other securities, and these too have been 
bought with similar results. Thus we have had 
quite an active and cheerful week in the Stock Ex- 
change. Whether the buoyancy will last depends upon 
the restraint exercised by the professional specu- 
lator. With money at its present high level it 
would be extremely dangerous to buy stocks on 
borrowed funds. The rates of contango would cripple 
such business if indulged in too largely, and a 
collapse in prices would be the inevitable result. 
The real investor need have no such fears; he 
is assured of a good return on his money, and the 
immediate course of prices need not trouble him. 
One of the most encouraging features of the week has 
been a rise in South African mining shares. It began 
with the announcement by the Consolidated Gold Fields 
of the resumption of cash dividends, and it received a 
stimulus from the publication of the gold and labour 
returns of the Transvaal for the past month. The 
output shows a substantial increase on the figures 
of September, and there has been a _ considerable 
increase in the number of natives employed. Mr. 
Botha predicted the result, and Sir George Farrar is 
now convinced that the industry is no longer dependent 
upon Chinese labour. If rumour is correct, the finance 
houses in London are increasing their holdings in con 
sequence of the improved outlook. It only needs to 
see confirmation of this and ‘‘ Kaffirs” will once more 
become popular. 
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The murder is out about Canadian Pacifics, which 
have been falling steadily for some time past. 
There is not enough money to move the enormous 
wheat crops; the time is rapidly approaching when 
navigation by the lakes will be closed by ice; and 
unless the crops are moved almost immediately the 
greater part will be spoiled. Such is the very ominous 
message which the ‘‘ Times” correspondent at Ottawa 
cabled on Thursday as coming from the lips of Mr. 
Fielding, the Minister of Finance. ‘‘The Govern- 
ment felt it was their duty to meet the emergency 
by co-operating with the banks in order to provide 
facilities for handling the crop in the very short time 
that remained before the lakes were closed.” The 
question which at once occurs to everyone is, Why do 
“the banks which usually handle this class of busi- 
ness” (still quoting Mr. Fielding) require the assist- 
ance of the Government? How comes it that within 
a few weeks of the closing of the lakes the greater 
part of the crop has not begun to be moved, and that 
the Finance Minister talks earnestly and vaguely of 
“*co-operating with the banks”, which is generally 
understood to mean ‘‘a temporary increase of the 
note circulation” ? What have the Bank of Montreal 
and the Bank of Commerce been about all this time ? 
It is an open secret that the group of financiers who 
have so much influence with the Bank of Montreal have 
during the last two years interested themselves in 
certain light and power schemes in South America. 
The rumour is that these gentlemen have been unable 
to market their South American shares, and that thus 
a good deal of their own and other people’s money is 
locked up. One thing we do know, namely, that the 
Bank of Montreal and the other banks have called upon 
big manufacturing concerns in Eastern Canada to repay 
their loans, in some cases very large amounts, by 
1 January. Canadian manufacturers are naturally very 
wroth, and are free with their comments about the 
policy of the banks in financing these Mexican and 
South American speculations. In all these circum- 
stances it is not surprising that Canadian Pacific shares 
should be sold. 


THE AMERICAN LIFE OFFICES. 


BY American life offices we mean especially the three 

New York companies which are doing business 
in the United Kingdom: the Equitable of the United 
States, the Mutual of New York, and the New York 
Life. For the last year or more they have been on 
their trial, and their proceedings have been watched 
with the greatest interest. Most people acquainted 
with the facts felt confident that the reforms introduced 
would bring about great improvements and result in 
increased benefits for the policyholders. We doubt, 
however, if anybody expected that these improvements 
would be so great as they have been. Statistics are 
available which prove that the expenditure is very 
much less than formerly, that the rate of interest 
obtained upon the funds is much larger than before, 
and that the bonuses to policyholders are steadily 
going up. 

One of the conditions imposed upon the companies 
by the new laws of the State of New York was that the 
funds could not be invested in securities of certain 
kinds, and that such securities must be sold within a 
fixed period. This law may or may not be wise, but a 
great many of these securities have been sold, and have 
realised amounts greatly in excess of the values at 
which they stood in the books of the companies. 
While it is only necessary for the companies to sell 
these securities when favourable prices for them can be 
obtained, it must be remembered that life offices always 
have large sums to invest, and the opportunity for 
obtaining first-class investments on favourable terms is 
exceptionally good at the present time. Insurance 
companies are less likely than most people to lose 
permanently by depreciation in the market value of 
securities, since in normal circumstances the funds are 
increasing. New investments, therefore, have to be 
found, while old investments can be held. The 
companies can retain their securities until prices im- 
prove, the income from them probably remaining the 
same as before, and if at the end of any year something 


has to be written off for depreciation this temporary 
loss is recovered later on. 

In some respects the American life offices are handi- 
capped at the present time in obtaining new business, 
especially in this country. Many people not unnatu- 
rally ask before taking a policy what sort of bonuses 
they are likely to receive. The companies have been 
compelled by the New York law to issue policies in 
accordance with the standard set up by the State, and 
there has not yet been time for bonuses upon these new 
policies to be declared ; it must of necessity be some 
years before the extent of these bonuses can be ade- 
quately judged. The profits have to be distributed 
annually and the surplus is small, even if it amounts to 
anything at all, in the first year because of the expense 
incurred in obtaining new business. Moreover, one 
principal source of surplus is derived from the difference 
between the rate of interest earned upon the funds and 
the rate assumed in valuing the liabilities; this dif- 
ference is a large one, but the funds held in reserve on 
account of policies that have not been long in force are 
relatively small. When, with the lapse of time, the 
reserves become large, the profits from interest become 
large also, and there results a steady increase in the 
annual cash bonus. That such a steady increase in 
the profits of American offices will occur there is no 
doubt, but the fact remains that there is no past 
experience of bonuses on policies of the same kind as 
those now being issued which can be put before intend- 
ing policyholders. 

A factor of considerable importance in regard to the 
American offices is the liberality of their policy con- 
ditions in regard to guaranteed surrender values : these 
conditions are of much greater importance than many 
people suppose, and ought to be taken into account 
when selecting a policy. The outstanding facts of the 
situation are that very real reforms have been intro- 
duced, that the security of the companies is beyond all 
question, that the investment conditions are most 
favourable, that the rate of interest earned upon the 
funds is increasing, that large economies have been 
effected, that the bonuses are larger than before, and 
that the policy conditions are unusually good. 


A MEDLEY ABOUT MUSIC. 


“PRs music which I have heard during the last month 

is of so varied a kind that I see no way of giving 
any sort of coherence to an account of it. With Grieg’s 
death came performances of that fragile, unforgettable 
music ; Busoni has been playing Liszt at the best of the 
Kruse Quartet Concerts, and revealing many things 
about Liszt and about himself ; some songs of Debussy, 
rarely heard in London, have been given by Mme. Le 
Mar at the £olian Hall, where a new pianist, Mr. 
Hener Skene, was also heard ; the young and interest- 
ing violinist, Joska Szigeti, has been playing at the 
Bechstein Hall ; and there has been much else which 
may have been worth hearing, such as the Hambourg 
Quartets, which are always notable for the masterly 
playing of Boris Hambourg. Where, in this medley, 
can one begin or end? I will begin with Busoni, 
though I heard him latest, for there is something of a 
problem in him to consider. 

‘There are times when Busoni astonishes one”, 
I wrote perhaps five years ago, in a discussion of 
technique and the artist, and I set down Ysaye as 
the artist and Busoni as the technician. The pianist 
still astonishes one, not only at times, but all the 
time ; yet he remains the technician. He is more 
marvellous, in his way, than ever, and when I| heard 
him play four pieces of Liszt (three Sonnets of Petrarch 
and a reminiscence of Dante) it seemed to me that 
that was somewhat how Liszt must have played his own 
music. Everything that was in the music was given 
to us on the piano. The bells were there, the cata- 
racts were there, the hollow thunder and sharp light- 
ning were there ; everything was as Liszt had written 
it, and everything was equally unlike Petrarch or Dante. 
Titles to good music are scarcely necessary; but, if 
once a composer chooses to limit your mind by a title, 
you are bound to consider the relation of his music to 
what he tells you he had meant to suggest.. When 
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Liszt tells us that he is writing ‘‘ after reading Dante”, 
or when he gives the numbers of the sonnets of 
Petrarch that he is illustrating, we expect in the Dante 
many severe and supreme qualities, and in the Petrarch 
nothing either pretty or spectacular. As it is, the 
Petrarch music is both, and Busoni gave them to us 
with perfect sympathy, in his manner of dazzling, con- 
scious, soulless skill, impeccable of its kind, as an 
interpretation of what Liszt did, not what he meant. 
The Dante was, if anything, more wonderfully rendered, 
but how unimaginative an Inferno one heard, not fire 
but fireworks, not Dante’s but Doré’s. Paradiso came 
later, with the eg rarer tinkling bells, sounding, 
on the piano, really like bells. It was all a triumph 
for Busoni, but a triumph over difficulties and displays 
which were there for some effect, not for their own 
sake, as in any way representative of the beautiful soul 
of Petrarch, or the august soul of Dante. Everything 
that is in Liszt, or rather that is in these characteristic 
pieces, was in the playing : there was the orchestra, 
as if present in the room ; there were the arpeggios and 
the rhetorical pause after them; there were the trills, 
trickles, electrical flashes, low murmurs; all were 
there, all the gigantic shows of which Liszt was the 
diabolic showman. There were moments when music 
seemed to annihilate itself, and still the great unmoved 
craftsman sat there and thundered with indifference. 
The Liszt, after all, was Liszt, and the rendering 
did full justice to it; but there came afterwards an 
encore, still Liszt, in which sound was tortured into 
a burden and bewilderment to the ears, as a cinemato- 
graph is a bedazzlement and distraction to the eyes. 
s this, I asked myself, this mere honest sympathetic 
Bechstein piano, transformed invisibly but audibly into 
the likeness of one of those monstrous mechanical 
freaks, which, besides a keyboard, have drums and 
trumpets about them, contrived cunningly for the ex- 
tinction of music in sound ? 

Here, then, was a marvellous technician who gave 
me only a certain exterior kind of pleasure, though he 
had most of the conquering qualities. I did not find 
him intimately human. Now the young Szigeti, who 
has no such technique, though he has a personal 
technique of his own, seemed to me, in his aloof, 
impersonal way, very human. A sad blond youth, 
with an almost impassive sensitiveness, he played the 
Symphonie Espagnole of Lalo, which I have heard 
Sarasate play, and there was a thin, lovely sharpness 
in his tone, a certain poignancy in the sound which he 
got out of music so playful and so piercing. At the 
end, where the music sounds really Spanish, I wanted 
the fiery leaps of Sarasate’s bow on the strings. This, 
like all the rest, was done well; but it was not the true 
Spanish thing. What will this young player come to ? 

e is not yet a master, but he has qualities that are 
those of youth certain of itself, and with promise in it. 

I went on from this poignant thing of Lalo to hear 
some extracts from the ballet-music to ‘‘ Namouna ”. 
Lalo is no very serious composer, but he is rarely 
heard here, and it is pleasant to hear him occa- 
sionally. This ballet-music is just what it should be, it 
brings you instantly into the glittering theatre. You 
feel the whole suspense of a fairy and improbable 
action, full of winged things, the solemn crescendo 
which announces the outbreak of light, the whole loud 
quivering sound which helps to create some of the atmo- 
sphere on the disguised stage. From the oddity of the 
balcony music one passes, over what is beginning to 
turn a little ordinary and tedious, to the last ‘‘ Féte 
foraine”, which is full of the headlong, rattling gaiety 
of marionettes. This music of the fair, light, trivial, 
meant to dance to, with its suggestion of noisy shows, 
the woman in tights beating the big drum on the plat- 
form, is a kind of good gay nonsense, and shows 
amusingly enough how “programme music” can be 
done quite on the lines of Strauss, and have not even 
the pretence of a meaning. 

ft is a long jump from the fairies of the ballet to 
Grieg’s elves, those tiny living creatures which build 
up so much of his music. Always, in Grieg, there is a 
mysterious trembling in the strings, a gay and un- 
earthly and tender and brooding undercurrent; no 
passion, but a perpetual spring of melody. When, as in 
the finale of that concerto which shows how far music 


can remain ‘‘ classic” and yet bring in some strange 


beauty peculiar to its age, the whole company of elves. 


are let loose, we get for once the true dance-music, 
melody going back to its origin without triviality or 
self-consciousness. In the early ‘‘ Autumn” overture, 
which is hardly more than lovely play, there is a 
homely cheerfulness which is quite in its place, quite 
satisfying, and, as we see how this jolly harvest music 
can be merry without vulgarity, it is difficult to think 
without disgust of most English attempts in that 
direction. Why is it that we must lower and distort 
our music if we try to make it homely or amusing ? 

In Grieg’s songs there is exactly the same quality that 
distinguishes his instrumental music, a fairy witchery, 
a light, watery, thin, and shining spirit, straying among 
mists. The melodies are strange, and trickle from 
high rocks like laughing water, or, in bird-music 
like ‘‘ The Swan”, betray something of the tenderness 
of Grieg for the unearthly creatures whom he saw in 
the air. Thoughtful tenderness is in all his music, and 
in the ‘‘ Trauermarsch” which he wrote for one who 
had been his master in music there is, in the large rich 
melody, with its sorrow and triumph, a tenderness 
which is almost gay. 

The songs of Debussy, which I heard the other 
day, sung by a singer whose voice was beautifully 
sensitive to the meaning of every cadence, seem, after 
hearing Grieg, to be clouds rather than birds in 
the air. They have their own loveliness, which 
wanders in sound like clouds ee now here, 
now distant, a floating veil of light. And the music 
is pure Verlaine, actual Baudelaire, in the realised 
‘*Bons chevaux de bois” and in ‘‘ Recueillement” 
and ‘‘Le Balcon,” with their slow gravity. The 
whole problem of Debussy is not yet solved, at least 
for us in England. Why will not some manager, who 
knows the moment at which to anticipate the public, 
put on “ Pelléas et Mélisande” in its proper form as an 
opera, and let us really make up our minds as to what 
this music is, in its new kind of intermingling with 
words? An overture and a quartet are to be heard 
from time to time, and we can wonder why it is that 
the one delights and the other distresses us. Miss 
Norah Clench, Mr. Percy Grainger, and Herr Buhlig 
have all given us some admirable renderings, and the 
name is beginning to creep into the corners of quite 
ordinary programmes. I am glad to know that two 
concerts, to be given in December at Leighton Hall 
and at the Bechstein Hall, are now in preparation, in 
which we shall have an opportunity, for the first time, 
of hearing and comparing, not only the familiar Fauré, 
not only Debussy, but other less-known French com- 
posers—Chausson, Vincent d’Indy, Ravel. The op- 
portunity of comparing them with our own composers, 
their contemporaries, will be not less instructive. 

ARTHUR SYMONS. 


ON AN OLD ROAD. 


HE hollow lane, turning out of the highway by so 
bramble-grown and ivy-hung an entry that a 
stranger might almost pass it by unnoticed, is a safe 
covert for a man who has had enough of the dusty 
wheels of latter-day travel. In the two miles of its 
length he may meet a shepherd and his dog, or the three 
or four children who straggle to school and home again 
that way, or, towards evening, a certain old labourer 
coming from work. In harvest-time he might have to 
scramble up the bank to make room for the lumbering 
waggon brushing the tangle on either side with its load 
of sheaves ; but the fields are cleared and the lane-sides 
are thick-hung with wreaths of straw where the last 
load went home, and it is a thousand chances to one 
that he will not hear the sound of a wheel—not even 
the most leisurely creaking axle about the farm—before 
he gains the high road again at the Five Turnings. 
The lane is almost a secret passage ; the sides, on. 
walls or hanging thickets, are in places twice the height 
of a man ; and ben and there they are half roofed over 
with wreathed clematis and blackberry tangle. Twilight 
settles upon its windings while the afterglow is still 
broad upon the open fields ; the outer world—though 


it be only round-backed Shropshire hills, cut into a 
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thousand hedgerow squares, and cleared stubble-fields, 
and the shoulder of the Longmynd to close the view—is 
shut away as it might be by cloister-walls. Anyone who 
treads the track in a receptive frame of mind can hardly 
escape the impression of its antiquity. It is, so to say, 
a river-bed of humanity, cut three or four yards into 
the sandstone rock—allowing something, of course, for 
the scour of winter rains—by the tread of generation 
after generation and their lumbering harvest wains. No 
surveyor ever inspects its gradients ; it knows no repair, 


beyond a load of stones thrown into the deepest slough | 


in the winter. 


It has a remarkably straight half-mile | 


in its middle, which may have been a length of Roman | 
road ; its twisting pitches and brows, now on the pave- © 
ment of the native rock, now deep in mud which hardly | 


dries in harvest drought, must, one thinks, have been a 
trackway long before Rome laid out her lines. 
On the highest ground the rocky walls shelve away, 


_ to the present age. 


stick, he seems to take his place in the large scale of 


time which the scene suggests. Years have worn him 
down as they have worn the channelled lane; his 
face—like some others still to be seen among these 
narrow paths, out of the way of our flinty highway 
dust—through all its warped quaintness shows some- 
thing of an elemental repose, in keeping with the old 
— of those landmarks the fort and the graves on the 

ill. 

Willy is always ready to spend his wit ; and anyone 
who cares to join him on the seat and can follow his 
gap-toothed dialect may learn a good deal about the 
course of the seasons and the ways of men. An ac- 
quaintance of years will confirm the impression given 
by a first talk, of qualities of real piety and freakish 
humour, often interlaced in a curious way hardly known 
In many things Willy goes back 


' beyond the bounds of our scheme of life ; he is on the 


and the road crosses a sort of craggy knoll, set in beds | 
of bracken and harebell, which gives a wide outlook | 


over the valley and the wooded hillsides. 
to be half an hour’s more daylight on the height ; the 
jandscape lies in a coloured air, broad-lit with the last 
ef the sunset, dull rose on the heaped masses of eastern 
cloud above Corndon and the Stiper Stones, fading 
westward in orange depths over the Radnor hills. The 
first of the dewfall begins to send abroad the smell of 
the dust in the lane, the dry breath of the stubble- 
fields and the swathes of straw trailed about the hedge- 
sides. The day is ending ; but its works are not yet 
done ; down below, in the small perspective of the 
valley-bottom, the horses file into the yards, the children 
turn in at cottage gates, here a ladder is shifted among 
orchard boughs, a slow-moving figure in a sun-bonnet 
stoops to the well-lid, and the clack of the uncoiling 
windlass comes clear to the height through the motion- 
Jess air; the smoke mounts from a dozen chimneys, 
pale blue columns against the dark woods, but drifting 
in levels of dun haze against the evening sky. 

How many such nights as this, closing warm and 
still on the placid vale, how many such moons, pale 
greenish fire blurred in a wisp of vapour, have gone to 
the wearing of the road across the hill? The continuity 
of minute activities of life and labour, seen by the mind 
in comprehensive range something in the way in which 
the eye gathers up the innumerable parts of the valley 
spread before it, a mass and span immeasurable by any 
private scale, may lead a man to wholesome exercises 
in proportion and a strain of not unpleasing solemnity. 
As the light thickens and the landscape loses meaning 
in a confusion of vague shades, the last signs of men’s 
handiwork to withstand the darkness are the earliest 
that were ever made, the great triple-ringed camp on 
the wooded hill upon one side, the rounded barrows 
that crest the down upon the other, massive contours 
of invincible strength against the low clearness of the 
west. Beyond the summit where the lane begins 
to descend towards the further valley, a slab of rock 
juts out to make a sitting-place; and here, as 
autumn afternoons draw in, may almost always be 
found a solitary figure which makes no discord with 
‘the spirit of the scene. A little man, shrunk and 
bent with long labour and extreme age, but clear- 
eyed and keen-witted with a sort of elvish alacrity of 
‘humour, old Willy takes his rest on the level stone, 
between his day’s work and his three-mile walk to his 
home in the village almshouse. The journeys and the 
halts by the way take more .and more out of the solid 
‘day ; and the work itself—small businesses of ditch- 
«leaning and hedge-mending for the most part—is but 
the shadow of earlier labours ; but to the old man the 
performance is so complete that he begins to doubt 

@ commonly accepted reckoning of his years; he 
can never be eighty-five, doing such a day’s job; the 
‘church-book must be somehow wrong; he hints with 
ah air of mock mystery at an imaginary namesake, a 
veteran changeling whose years have been substituted 
for his own score. The authorities who give him his daily 
xeat from the almshouse bounds and the master who 
provides the small tasks about the farm both under- 
stand that the semblance of work must go on; the 
breaking of the habit of eighty years would without 
question be the end of Willy’s days. 

As he meditates on the rocky bench, leaning on his 


There seems | 


whole nearer to the men who first trod the track this 
way through the fern than to the race whose wheels 
smoke along the high road. To him the national 
history of his prime remains sharp and vivid in its 
own astonishing little perspective; the troubles of the 
present hour mean perhaps no more to him than the 
Statutes of Labourers or King Offa’s fights. The price 
of corn when he first went to work is fixed-in his mind 
by the close touch of necessity; what more are the 
deliveries of American wheat to him now than the winds 
which kept back or sent over Czsar’s corn ships? 
There was a war, he says, in ‘forty-five with ‘‘ the 
Sakes ’—and that put the price of bread up to eighteen 
shillings a bushel, after he was married, and the first 
child was born. He asked his master to raise him— 
‘** for’, says I, ‘ Master, I can’t see ’em clemmed’ 
and he raised me from seven to aght shillin’ a wick. 
And then there was a battle, and the Sakes were 
drowned ina river, fourteen thousand of ’em at one hit, 
and the corn came down all at once.” He thought, 
once, of ‘listing in the war-times, and went over to the 
Castle on purpose ; but the sergeant advised him to go 
home and stick to his work—perhaps the short un- 
gainly figure belied the heroic soul within, and he went 
back to the farm, whence it seems that his thoughts 
never strayed again. Others went to the wars, making 
holiday and encountering fame in strange lands ; Willy 
knew no break in the toils of seventy years, and was 
rewarded, it seems, with something like perpetual 
youth. ‘I could never walk to the Leasowes and back 
every day, and do the work there, if I was aghty-five. 
I should think I can’t be much above seventy, if they 
could make it out right. And I always worked in 
harvest till I was laid up four years ago; Doctor said 
it was heavin’ shauves that did it.” 

He lives in a world which has forgotten what work 
means, in strange last days when men turn out at 
seven o’clock in the morning, and do a bare half of the 
old tale for more than twice the wages, when there is 
no ‘‘ strength ” on the farms—no armies of abundantly 
fed workers in harvest—but only more and more the 
hurrying machines. He turns back to the past, the 
rational world he knew, life that was hard but actual, 
not the inconsequent make-believe of to-day. Still 
treading’ the ancient track, contemplating from his 
outlook on the height the valleys darkening in autumn 
twilight, he has the use of stores of wisdom which we 
turn our backs upon, and understands something of 
that natural continuity of life which we complacently 
endeavour to tear apart. 


“THE SLADE.” 


‘he Slade has, since its beginning, taken the 

leading place among English schools of art. Sir 
Edward, then Mr., Poynter brought something of the 
classical spirit of precision which at that time existed 
only in the French studios into the London school, and 
when, at his request, M. Legros took the reins it be- 
came the most serious and severe training ground for 
draughtsmen in England. He gave to the students an 
entirely new outlook upon life, a new method of seeing 


._ and interpreting nature, and above all he gave a fresh 


angie to their interest in the works of past masters. 
. Legros is perhaps the one great academic artist 
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we have had among us in this country. His own tem- 
perament, stimulated and developed by constant study 
of the works of the early Italian painters, prompted 
him to interpret the life about him with much of the 
dignity, simplicity, and severe restraint he saw in their 
works, and his early sympathy with the aims of Millet, 
Daumier, Courbet, and Meryon had helped to give his 
personality a more vivid quality, and to his work a 
vigour and a grandeur which rightly took hold of the 
imagination of his students. He trained these to look 
at the model before them with a subconscious recollec- 
tion of past examples, and he helped those who under- 
stood him to a certain severe and large quality of 
expression, both in their drawings from life and in their 
a for which they will always be indebted 
to him. 

With fresher impulses derived from nature without a 
very distinct flavour of classical tradition Legros had 
less sympathy, and when rumours of a new method of 
seeing were wafted over from France many students 
began to turn their faces towards Paris. This was 
at the end of the ’eighties; and about this time the 
name of Fred Brown, of Westminster, was beginning 
to acquire significance among the younger students, and 
when in 1893 Professor Legros retired, Mr. Brown was 
invited to occupy the chair. It is as a record of the 
progress of the Slade School under Professor Brown 
that ‘‘ The Slade’ * is now published. 

It is perhaps not the method of teaching alone which 

ives an individual and vital character to a school, but 
in great degree the peculiar influence of the masters’ 
own tendencies, and what these are may be clearly seen 
in the quarto which Mr. Fothergill has edited. 

Mr. Fothergill has himself written a careful and lucid 
exposition of the present method of teaching drawing 
at the Slade School under Mr. Henry Tonks, who 
has for many years devoted himself to this important 
subject. Those who have worked under him know 
how inspiring his influence has been ; his main principle 
is that the hand should instinctively follow the bidding 
of the eye, which should travel rapidly over the field of 
vision, taking in only the flow of one form into another, 
so lending a tactile sense to the whole ; the sensitiveness 
of the touch giving an interpretation of the play of 
light over the form. Above all, that ‘‘ modelling ” is 
not a thing apart, to be added when the drawing is 
correctly indicated, but is to be given with the play of 
lines which go to the construction of the whole figure. 
The essential principle of the present-day training lies 
in the cultivation of a certain spirit of passivity to be 
observed before the object, or emotion, to be interpreted, 
the character and vitality of which is first to be the 
active stimulus and fertilise, as it were, the uncritical 
mind of the student. Technical training then, in the 
rendering of form and tone and colour without any 
intermediary in the shape of any conscious attitude 
towards life or nature save that of desire for material 
truth, is the main object of the school to-day. 

The academic principle is, on the other hand, an 
active one, under which the student is first to be made 
aware of certain definite canons of form, and then to 
state them with proper regard, of course, to the main 
character of the model. In the first case, sensitive 
construction and balance of form and movement is the 
character aimed at ; in the second, a certain architectural 
quality of statement and design. The many repro- 
ductions in ‘‘ The Slade” together go to illustrate Mr. 
Fothergill’s exceedingly able and interesting study. 
Among the most remarkable of these may be mentioned 
the drawings by Mrs. Clarke Hall, one or two of which 
show an unusually dramatic as well as a very pretty 
lyrical quality of invention: a scene from ‘‘ Wuthering 
Heights” and a drawing of a baby lying in a cot being 
excellent examples of her varied gifts. A reproduction 
of a remarkable composition (made for the painting com- 
petition) and a beautiful study of an infant by William 
Orpen, one of the most brilliant of the students who have 
worked under Professor Brown and who has since won 
for his gifts wide recognition, are among the most strik- 
ing works reproduced in the volume. In the composition 
for ‘‘ Hamlet” he shows a facility for design and a happy 


* Privately printed for the Editor. Slade School, University 
College. 1907. 6s. 


arrangement of light and shade, together with an un- 
common power of stage-managing a large and compli- 
cated composition of figures and architecture which 
mark a very real achievement. Anything like con- 
sistent aim, mood or intenser probing are on the other 
hand wanting in Mr. Orpen’s work, as they are wanting 
in most of the designs reproduced in the present 
volume. The standard of execution is indeed very 
high ; Mr. McEvoy alone perhaps gives any indication 
of the particular quality of mood which is one of the 
essential qualities of a work of art. Two studies of 
the nude by Mr. Lewis show an unusually fine sense 
of that ‘‘touch” to which Mr. Fothergill draws our 
attention in his article. Mr. D. S. MacColl writes on 
the work of the most potent personality which has 
come out of any school during the last dozen years, 
and the selection of the drawings by Augustus John 
herein reproduced will serve to give a fair idea of his 
power and of his temperament. As often happens on 
the appearance of a striking personality, loud shouts 
of admiration and abuse have followed Mr. John’s 
progress. His work since the beginning has had some- 
thing of assertion and defiance ; he hurls his power at 
mankind as though it were a bomb that should shatter 
them. Contemptuous of his fellows he found only 
slaves tolerable, and his influence is only too apparent in 
a great deal of the work done by his contemporaries and 
his juniors. This quality of defiance can readily be felt 
in the series of drawings reproduced in ‘‘ The Slade”’, 
which, though they are not all selected with equal care, 
will serve to give a sufficiently faithful idea of Mr. 
John’s rare draughtsmanship, and of the quality of his 
imagination. No one living could, I think, equal Mr. 
John’s power of drawing the human figure, and it is 
idle to deny his singular sense of beauty. For his use 
of these rare gifts he cannot always be so clearly 
praised. There have been too many who have found 
the purest and divinest inspiration in the grandeur and 
beauty of the world for us to ignore the fact that only 
by the perfect use of our gifts do they become a real 
asset to our country. In too many of the flowers that 
John gives us there lurks a challenge ; he feels himself, 
as it were, driven outside the city walls, and with his 
horn and his bow, clad in bravest green, he roams 
through forest and field, friend to the gipsy and those 
of the open road and to all fair women, but his name 
is anathema to all who dwell quietly within the gates. 
Whether he will remain always Robin Hood or will 
some day throw off his outlaw’s habits no one can say. 
Up to the present time he has shown himself to be an 
improviser of genius ; that is to say, he can throw off a 
hundred compositions more easily than he can perfect 
one. If he will wake up to the responsibility his mar- 
vellous gifts entail he will, 1 venture to predict, place 
himself in the forefront of living artists. To do this he 
must throw aside his bravo attitude towards mankind 
and set about glorifying, not his own irresistible 
gallantry of bearing over against beauty, but beauty 
herself, and court her on his knees, bareheaded, as his 
equals, his betters, have done before him. 

Wild beasts and the wind and the storm have drawn 
men to live together, and the fight against them has 
been long and arduous. The artist may without shame, 
I think, join with his fellow-men. His genius is of at 
least equal service with that of the schoolmaster and 
the engineer, and it is men’s loss and the artist’s when 
he is driven into exile or makes of himself an outlaw. 
That the Slade School has been able to preserve so 
much vitality during the many years of Professor 
Brown’s tenancy of the chair is an inspiriting fact. We 
have heard much of late years against French training, 
and yet here in England we have more than one school 
which makes it unnecessary for students to go to Paris. 
Neither John nor Orpen nor McEvoy has ever felt 
called to study abroad, and it is therefore a matter of 
great importance to foster such good traditions, and. if 
possible to improve on them. What seems above all 


necessary at the present time is the combination of the 


teaching of drawing with a power of inspiring the 
noblest and worthiest motives for its ultimate usefulness. 

It must be made clear then that for the proper educa- 
tion of the artist something more than even the severest 
training of the hand and eye is needed. The student 
should be made to feel that triviality of subject can only 
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‘be condoned by the highest technical accomplishment, 
while a balanced relation between a fine motive and 
sound execution will be of greater use to him when 
considering the model than is generally thought to be 
‘tthe case. The artists of the nineteenth century whose 
work has kept its magic for us, Blake and Turner, 
Barye and Delacroix, Millet, Daumier, and Puvis de 
Chavannes, Rossetti, Burne Jones and Watts, had all 
a very uncommon intellectual attitude towards life, 
and it would be a pity if the legacy they have left us 
were to be squandered in thoughtless fashion. 

If the life that is so evident in the pages of ‘‘ The 
‘Slade’ could be concentrated upon some more definite 
aim, and if in addition to raising the standard of draw- 
‘ing in England an incentive to a higher imaginative 
impulse could also be brought to bear upon the students, 
‘we might then hope that during the next decade we 
may have a school for artists which will be of the 
noblest possible service to the future art of the nation. 

W. ROTHENSTEIN. 


THIEVING AS A VIRTUE. 


Qo: the time of the great national movement 

against my mowing-machine I ordered for the 
haymakers half a big pig, which was bravely attacked 
at the local railway station by the leaders of the people, 
in accordance with the National Policy, which objects to 
agricultural prosperity that can order mowing-machines 
and half pigs, on the ground that it might stop the fall 
in rents and in the purchase-price of the farms. 

With such intelligent industry on the farms we might 
raise intelligent and industrious farmers having minds 
of their own, capable to lead themselves, in which case 
what would become of the large class that live by lead- 
ing to reduce rents and purchase-prices—at a loss of 
twenty times as much to the farmer and the nation? 
With the farmers prosperous there would not be griev- 
ances enough to make a living for any such great 
number of great men, and I was guilty of showing how 
the farmers could be prosperous ; therefore, the national 
forces were put into action against my half pig, which 
was taken prisoner in the campaign, and then traced to 
a leader’s shop, where it was sold over the counter. 

The railway servants, afraid to charge the great man 
with theft, paid for the stuff out of their poor wages at 
twelve to fourteen shillings a week. When a great 
man among us is also a thief we do not mention it, 
because of ‘‘the position of the family”, but simply 
look for the first chance to rob him in return, which, by 
cancelling our crimes against one another privately, 
evades the criminal statistician, and keeps us such a 
highly virtuous people. We are not, naturally, more 
criminal than other peoples, but, artificially, we have 
ways of our own, and it is hard to blame us, in a country 
where only the professional leader is permitted to have 
opinions, and where he encourages theft as a National 
Policy, or at least as one of its numerous instruments. 
The only parallel I know in history was Sparta, but if 
the Spartans encouraged theft as a national virtue, it 
was against their enemies, not against one another. 

The per contra process in stealing works rather 
awkwardly in my case, not, I think, because I lack the 
intelligence, but rather because I have an unpopular 
prejudice against theft, even as a virtue. I dislike 
theft so much that I will not steal even from those that 
steal from me, holding as I do to the alien theory that 
stealing is stealing, and that it is a sin to steal even 
from a thief. Then, I have had no training for it, 
have no time for it, and can make a better income by 
writing about thieves than by competing with them. 
On the higher and impersonal ground, I do not think 
that theft, even assuming it to be a virtue, is the most 
profitable virtue that can be cultivated by a nation, 
for, apart from its discouragement of the production of 
things worth stealing, if everybody in Ireland stole 
everything that everybody else had, the national total 
would not be increased, but simply exchanged. 

I ordered another half pig, and this time it came 
through the blockade, so that I lost nothing, and did 
not require even to proclaim a state of siege for the 
haymakers. Instead of losing by the campaign against 
the half pig, I get more than a whole pig for this 


article, which I write in one wet day, and which could 
not have been written but for the campaign. Really 
there is no way to stop me but murder, and I see that 
the directors of the National Policy are coming to 
realise it. Yet I do not want in the least to throw 
them out of employment; on the contrary, I can find 
work for five or six Members of Parliament on the 
farm any time they make up their minds to earn an 
honest living. ; 

Far around me I have improved the breed of poultry, 
at my own expense, getting pedigree eggs every season, 
and let it not be for me to put any great man out 
of employment by pedigree eggs; but these various 
subtleties of mine together, mowing-machines, half 
pigs, pedigree eggs and constructive ideas, make for 
intelligence in farming, and dispose my neighbours 
to be friendly to me; therefore, the National Policy 
attacks my eggs in transit, generally breaking more 
than half. So well was the patriotic work directed last 
year that my new eggs stood to me at four shillings 
each when hatched out. The leaders saw in my hens 
and cocks a means for me to become popular, and of 
course we all know what a danger that would be to 
the nation—a man becoming popular on ideas, opinions 
and actions of his own! 

For a time I worked my improvement scheme by 


| barter, egg for egg, and one of mine was worth three 


or four of those I got, but they began to give me 
rotten ones, and complained of a grievance when I 
insisted on cash. If I really meant to benefit the 
country, why stop giving sound eggs, worth twopence 
each, for rotten ones, worth a halfpenny if sound? 
Had not all policy to benefit Ireland been in getting 
something for nothing, from somebody for somebody 


| else ; and how could leaders live if I were permitted to 


demand a halfpenny for twopence? Those who make 
Acts of Parliament ought to remember that if a people 
are taught and assisted by law to steal real estate, they 
may apply the lesson to eggs and bacon; and it is 
hard to blame the man at the bottom for being no 
better than the statutory teachings of the man at the 
top. The man is rare in any country who guides his 
conduct on abstract conceptions, and the rule is to 
observe the standards of those above us, who, in the 
case of Ireland, encourage thieving as a virtue. 

A people wholly organised against one another, we 
can readily see the value to our purpose in organisations 
ready made, such as the railway service, which can 
easily be permeated as a body to break eggs and to 
connive at theft for ‘‘ the national cause,” in the same 
way as the Dublin tram conductors, wherever they 
identify me, violate their rules by refusing to stop the 
cars for me. Even the public service of the Constabulary 
is in some measure influenced in this way, and we find 
that its administrators send the Papists of the force to 
bludgeon the Orangemen of Ulster, and Orangemen to 
bludgeon the Papists of the South. However, there is 
less objection to this arrangement of it, because the 
bludgeoning is likely to be better done in both cases. 

For years more has been stolen from my farm than 
the whole produce of any farm of the same natural 
value within miles. Yet my farm is worked at a 
handsome profit, which shows how very profitable 
farming in Ireland might be if theft had not been a 
virtue. It is but fair to the people to say that they do 
not rob one another to any such extent, and that, on 
the whole, they are probably not more thievish than 
poor peasantry in other countries, except where one 
among them is pointed out by their moral guides as an 
advisable victim, in which case it becomes a kind of 
moral duty to plunder him. In my own case, religion 
has unquestionably been used to encourage stealing 
from me, and I have concrete, personal proofs of it. 
Probably those disposed to steal are a small minority 
among us, and at least I hope so; but when their 
moral guides point out the victim to be persecuted as a 
religious duty, they are numerous enough to be effective, 
and it is enough for them to know that the guides 
are ‘‘agin” the victim. Yet the meanest intelligence 
in any one of the guides is enough to show him 
that he is making religion an instrument of theft 
when he identifies his victim to the public, which he 
commonly does. The thief does not even require to 
know why the victim is denounced or what he has done 
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to make it right to steal from him. The mere fact that 
he is out of favour at court is enough, though the 
cause may be only a difference of opinion about the 
Board of Guardians. 

Let me not be understood to say that our people are 
commonly thieves. They are by nature as good as 
other people, and as bad. To be precise, we have our 
thieves, as other peoples have, but, unlike the case of 
other peoples, the thieves among us are encouraged in 
their thieving by the political and moral guides of the 
nation, who make particular and studious use of this 
form of terror against one who does not agree with 
them, turning patriotism and religion, two of the highest 
interests of life, into organised agencies of crime. 

I have known a young mother training her boy to 
steal from me, caught him in the act, and got his 
explanation—that the mother thought it was right to 
rob me because I was boycotted. Can the guides be 
ignorant of the fact that their guidance is so inter- 
preted? I forgave the unfortunate boy, as I hope the 
reader will forgive his unfortunate race, who are as 
good as their opportunities, and who, when they leave 
Ireland, show that they can be as honest, as capable, 
and as constructive as any other people in the world. 
If the vices that keep them poor and useless in Ireland 
were due to their race or to their religion, could they, 
as they do, become useful and often wealthy when they 
escape from the conditions that demoralise them at 
home? Theft is but one of the League’s organised 
terrors, and the League has a bishop for one of its 
chief inspirers. 

Yesterday, a Sunday, I had to stay away from Mass, 
watching the farm against theft, and it is often so ; 
necessarily, unless I go and make one of my servants 
stay away from Mass, which I have no right todo. They 
are younger than I, and if I must endanger a soul let 
it be my own. Religion is employed to set the thieves 
on me, and when I stay at home to watch the thieves, 
then religion is employed to denounce me for not going 
to Mass. Not going to Mass, I must be ‘‘a Free- 
mason ”, and a Freemason is a man in league with the 
Devil to raise storms and destroy his neighbours’ 
crops. 

We are told it is due to the British power in Ireland, 
but the character of a people has never yet been 

rimarily determined by outside causes ; and besides, 
is it not our boast that British power affects us only 
in an external and material way, not with such funda- 
mental intimacy as to determine our moral sense or the 
effect of this on the nation? The dead weight killing 
Irish character in Ireland is the moral and mental 
monopolist who, maintaining the altitude of his 
privilege simply by depressing the lives of all others 
and not by any inherently authentic distinction of his 
own, stunts the essential development of the individual 
from his very infancy, to make his whole life an asset 
in the traffic that keeps Ireland and her people the 
plaything of her own organised inanity. I would give 
my life to see even a small number of free Irish indi- 
viduals in Ireland to vitalise the millions of human cogs 
in the great wheel of privilege who now call themselves 
Irishmen. Pat. 


LABORIOUS LEISURE. 


tA] HOM the gods love, die young. Whom they 
hate, lead a long life of leisure. 

Of these two positions, the first, time-honoured 
maxim though it be, may be debatable. The second is 
incontrovertible, a chip hewn from the solid bed-rock 
of experience. 

In an eclogue, Tityrus may be permitted to say 
‘*Deus nobis hc otia fecit”. In real life, when he 
has exhausted metre in praise of Amaryllis, he will say, 
with a later pastoral bard, ‘‘ If Providence has sent me 
here, ’Twas surely in his anger”. To few indeed is it 
given to live contented when there is nothing that they 
must do. Of all modes of life, leisure is the most 
fatiguing. Yet, adding insult to injury, the swinkt busi- 
ness-man calls the sufferer ‘‘ lucky dog”. To do the 
man of business justice, when he says this he speaks, 
and knows he speaks, as a fool. His is the hasty 
utterance of a passing irritation at seeing a friend with 


golf clubs or gun, when himself is plunging into the 
murky city. The wretch he envies is perhaps the only 
man in the world who never by any chance gets a 
holiday. In these later times, ‘‘e’en Sunday dawns no 
Sabbath-day for him”. He plays, poor creature, seven 
days a week all the year round. Which, considering the 
strain of modern play, amounts to a sentence of hard 
labour for life. To this he must submit to avoid a life 
of leisure. 

Or, he has another remedy. He can take up 
a ‘‘subject” and wear his days away in study. The 
busy crowd will despise him quite as much as if 
he devoted his life to bridge, but that, if he be 
bent on squaring the circle, matters nothing. A 
metaphysician, again, is sure of never-ending employ- 


ment for the mind, and has no foes except those of his 


own household, who never can get him to come ta 
dinner. Or a man can take to gardening, a pursuit 
which, unless he be to the manner born, he will find 
little more productive than metaphysics, and nearly as 
maddening. Or, hecan take a part in politics, imperial 
or parochial, and waste himself in efforts to convert his 
opponents. 

But, by taking any of these courses, he , 
avoids the difficulty. Though the task be self-imposed, 
it is still a task, and he may hope to enjoy an occa- 
sional holiday. 

Not so the true man of leisure who has no hobby. 
He is, quite often, not half a bad fellow. Judge him 
by his talk, he is as clever as his neighbours. His 
actions, though inconspicuous, are unimpeachable. He 
is, as a rule, far pleasanter to live with than the suc- 


cessful man, and more interesting than the man with a - 


hobby. The only fault to be found in him is that 
‘©The midwife laid her hand on his thick skull, with 
this prophetic blessing, Be thou” unambitious. ‘‘ He 
might”, the neighbours say, ‘‘ have been Chief Justice 
or Chancellor of the Exchequer, and look at him! 
What a pity!” 

A pity, truly, for the man himself. But it was none 
of his doing that he was born incapable of wishing to 
excel. The incapacity is a curse, but not self-invoked. 
He is, in most cases, born heir to another curse—to a 
moderate competence”, and has never wished to be 
better off than he is. What is a man who, all his life, 
has never wished to do or to be anything in particular, 
to be or todo? Regular work no one offers him, all 
having made up their minds that, if offered, he would 
decline it. He himself feels diffident as to his powers, 
and strenuous and cocksure youth, burning to make 
a spoon or spoil a horn, rushes in before him. And 
he doesn’t mind—much. At games, though personally 
popular, and of more than average skill, he is regarded 
with suspicion, because he cannot bring himself to care 
much about his average or his handicap, and wins or 
loses with equal nonchalance. So he gets left out ; is 
twelfth man at cricket, and ninth man ina boat. If 
(which Heaven forbid!) the entrance to heaven were 
competitive, a ‘‘ Proxime accessit”’ would be his doom. 
And, even then, perhaps he wouldn’t mind—much. 

Somehow he manages to keep a sort of sluggard 
life in him, not unendurable, thanks mainly to his busy 
neighbours. Contentedly a nobody, he verifies the 
truth of the proverb, What is everybody’s business 
is nobody’s business. It is surprising, when we con- 
sider their mean opinion of his fitness for work, what 
a lot other people find him to do. In one of Reade’s. 
novels, a French rustic, attached to a poverty-stricken 
baroness’s femme de chambre, complains bitterly of 
his ‘‘ little odd jobs’. We have not the book at hand ;. 
but, as we remember, he says indignantly to a visitor : 
‘*It is—every hour: Have you fed the horse, Pierre ? 
Then take this letter to the mail, and polish the salon 
floor, and see if you can shoot a rabbit, and cut me some 
wood, and water the garden, and, while you are at it, 
drown the kittens”. ‘‘ These,” he snorts, ‘‘ are little 
odd jobs”. 

For little odd jobs the idle man need never be at a 
loss. They may not all be of the menial nature of 
those that fell to Pierre’s lot, though, in the country at 
least, he gets plenty of these. And in the country he 
generally dwells, knowing well that town is not for 
him. ‘‘ Pool and pick-me-ups” were the twin whirl- 
pools which engulfed the pocket-money of Whyte 
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LOVE PICCADILLY.” 


** The Ghosts of Piccadilly.” By G. 8. Street. London: 
Constable. 1907. 10s. 6d. net. 


” A CENTRE, and by far the fairest, of our articulate 

history. . . . Great names, greatly suggestive 
to all whocare for that history, it may claim for its own, 
dotted up and down, by right of housing them ; and if 
we add the men and women who for clubs or their 
friends’ houses frequented it, there is hardly a great 
name that is absent.” ‘‘It”, of course, is Piccadilly, 
Pakadilla, Pickadilla, Peckedille, Pickedille, by these 
or any other names as sweet; and not a day too soon 
has Mr. G. S. Street put forth completed his gallery 
of Its ghosts. We do not know whether Piccadilly 
or Mr. Street or ourselves are most to be congratulated. 
Author and subject are in an affinity. Mr. Street pro- 
fesses no antiquarian airs. The late Mr. Peter 
Cunningham, Mr. H. B. Wheatley, with others, who 
may or may not include the late J. Miller—these 
‘* fished the murex up”. But Mr. Street knows every 
flag of Piccadilly and every famous foot that trod 
thereon. Moreover, multum amavit. To stand, his 
reader beside him, ‘‘ before some house, in the hours 
when traffic is still, and tell him of its history, of the 
men and women who dwelt there and talked and loved 
and gambled, and died”, thus modestly Mr. Street 
describes his purpose. He does not tell his reader that 
his talk is of a rare charm and distinction. 

A lost man of genius once bade us regard not that 
as Piccadilly where there are no trees on one side. 
But there are no trees opposite Albany, as Mr. Street 
calls it, disdaining the definite article which its earliest 
tenants also disdained. There are compensations in 
the courtyard and the house, doing much to shut out 
the railway noises of to-day’s Piccadilly, so that he 
who strolls through upon Vigo Street recalls with 
sympathy Macaulay’s vaunt about ‘‘a College life in 
the west end of London”. ‘‘That is”, says Mr. 
Street, ‘‘ for Macaulay and for me if I were rich enough 
to live in Albany ; other famous tenants have led lives 
there not possible in colleges : 


‘**Tf ancient tales say true, nor wrong those holy men’.” 


We make this quotation with relief, for elsewhere an 
unknowing reader might be tempted to infer that Mr. 
Street is a maccaroni, a sad dog. He takes his own 
way through Piccadilly, walking ‘‘up no streets on 
the right or left”; he follows also the lines of his own 
temperament and tastes, rather than those of complete- 
ness and impartiality ; and his temperament, scarcely 
genial towards Macaulay, is amiable towards Old Q., 
and Byron of course, and the soft, or boudoir, side 
of the Great Duke. We demur to the lance broken 
on behalf of Old Q. and to a scarce worthy or effective 
sneer at Burns for the poet’s election verses against 
him. But these things are a small price to pay for the 
sympathy and insight with which Mr. Street handles 
his people. That old English society, he reminds us, 
‘* was not in itself more harmful than many a ring of 
respectable plutocrats now, and had an agreeable tone— 
an ironical, tolerant, life-loving tone”. After all, the 
genius of this country is not bounded completely by the 
admirable nonconformist conscience. ‘‘ Romance and 
passion, poetry and wickedness and military glory ”’, 
says Mr. Street, ‘‘are matters in which we English 
have been great.” There’s a man of letters for you! 
His reviewer can but add Doctor Johnson’s ‘‘ Brave 
We!” and go peacefully to bed after partaking of milk 
and soda. And the quality of that old society has seldom 
been so successfully expressed: ‘‘A coherent, small, 
as it were a large family, of unquestioned authority and 
power, and therefore free from the nervous assertive- 
ness which marks aristocracies apparent but unreal ; 
punctilious in a way, but to our conception free-spoken 
to the last degree; sure of itself, and therefore not 
superficially exclusive ; cultivated sometimes and always 
wishing to be thought so, which is at least a better 
mood than the pride of ignorance so common in England 
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now ; amorous, adventurous, free-living, and with the 
humour ever running to eccentricity,—can any one 
deny the charm of such a society?” In the Albany 
the greatest ghost of all is Byron, whom Mr. 
Street follows to 139 Piccadilly, and writes about 
with charm and, on the whole, with justice 
wherever he finds him. Then we have Bulwer, and 
Macaulay in E.I., with ‘his well-known bronze 
statuettes of Voltaire and Rousseau, his handsome 
French clock, furnished with a singularly melodious 
set of chimes, the gift of his friend and publisher, Mr. 
Thomas Longman”’, his famous breakfast table. But 
better than Macaulay, better than Bulwer buckling on 
his stays to assail Tennyson, is the living picture of the 
once famous, amiable and absurd Monk Lewis, who 
occupies seven delightful pages of this chronicle. He 
was buried at sea, this sham great author whom the 
real giants loved. But we think with Mr. Street that 
his spirit may haunt the Albany. 


‘I would give many a sugar cane 
Monk Lewis were alive again”, 


said Byron, and ‘‘I would pay my share” added Scott. 
‘* They are gone to him now, and one fancies their ghosts 
in Piccadilly, stumping with the limp both had in life, 
smiling protectingly, and this absurd little figure, 
wonderfully dressed, strutting garrulous between.” 
Stepping westward, at Clarendon House and Devon- 
shire House, we moralise on fates contrasted. ‘‘A 
worthy and impressive line,” the Cavendishes, but not 
saying much to the imagination. There is a story on 
page 123, not new to everyone, but how eloquent of the 
family temperament! Yet ‘‘one fair and gracious 
ghost comes out of Devonshire House and rewards our 
homage with a smile. Iam sure if she goes his way 
and sees poor Clarendon in his usual chair she says 
something kind to him.” At 81 or 82 is another con- 
trast of neighbours—Watier’s Club, no less, with 
Brummell its President, and Bath House with Lady 
Ashburton, Carlyle’s ‘‘magnanimous and beautiful 
soul”. But Mr. Street thinks the Ashburton society, 
the Tennysons, the Carlyles, the Wilberforces, may 
not haunt Piccadilly. Still, in his pleasant account of 
S. James’ Church, where Lord Foppington in the play 
found ‘‘ the best company”, he admits Mr. Brookfield 
toa place. And no more beautiful and gracious figure 
ever came out of Bath House than one that leaned 
on Prebendary Brookfield’s arm. If ‘* more peaceful 
spaces, less worldly memories ” are Tennyson’s and the 
Carlyles’, it is surely within the Church of Piccadilly 
that we fancy Jane Octavia Brookfield. 

At Burlington House are Lady Dorothy Savile, clever 
daughter of a clever family, and her husband, the third 
Earl of Burlington, ‘the patron of Pope and Gay and 
Handel, the intimate of Swift, for you can hardly be 
said to be the patron of a man whom you allow to bully 
your wife” ; and Mr. Street quotes the famous and cha- 
racteristic anecdote. A sweet and tragical Appearance 
is Lady Burlington’s daughter, Lady Dorothy Boyle, 
Horace Walpole’s “‘ poor girl, of the softest temper, vast 
beauty birth and fortune,” married to the brutal Euston 
and dead of that union withinatwelvemonth. A better 
fortune was ‘‘ the Violetta’s, later Mrs. David Garrick, 
happy in her triumphs as a dancer—exceeding Made- 
moiselle Genée’s—happier in a marriage that lasted 
twenty-eight years in which husband and wife were never 
apart, and happy finally in Mr. Joseph Knight's bio- 
graphy, which we are glad that Mr. Street praises warmly. 

To two other happy marriages of different kinds 
Mr. Street’s readers are beholden for two of his best 
chapters: ‘‘ Walking along Piccadilly with my reader, 
I stop him at No. 94, the Naval and Military, or ‘In 
and Out’, Club, and, pressing his arm with one em- 
phatic hand, I point with t’other through the open gate 
across thecourtyard to the plainstone house, and ‘ Here,’ 
says I to him, ‘here, reader, for fifteen years lived an 
Englishman and Englishwoman than whom you may 
search history through to find two examples more 
satisfying, more splendidly and completely true of our 
national type’ . . . if you would reflect to what fine 
pass the quite ordinary qualities of our countrymen may 
arrive, how noble a show may come of mere genial 
tempers and solid understandings, stand here in front 
Cambridge House and muse on the Palmerstons.” 


Mr. Street does justice to that ‘‘ unfailing vitality and 
cheerfulness ” which lay at the root of that singular 
influence. Fortunate too were the Palmerstons in the 
England of their day. They were not born out of their 
appropriate season. As happy a shade is Harriot 
Mellon’s, the actress, afterwards Duchess of S. Albans, 
and less happy in that milieu than in the atmosphere 
of the boards, but happiest of all as the young wife of 
old Mr. Coutts the banker. When she was dying (at 
sixty) she bade them take her from Holly Lodge where 
she had fallen ill to Stratton Street, and then to Mr. 
Coutts’ room that she might die on his bed. A bird 
sang at her window, and this she thought was old Mr. 
Coutts returned for her. He had promised he would, 
and when she was strong and well, his widow was 
tranquil when a bird fluttered near her. Not very like 
a Scottish millionaire of humble origin and a millionairess 
called from the boards, in days when players really 
played, without having social ambitions. It is ‘‘a 
strange and true romance that of old Tom Coutts and 
his Harriot and a strange and gracious memory for 
Piccadilly ”’. 


THE LITTLE CHILDREN OF THE SNOWS 


“My Rock Garden.” By Reginald Farrer. With 
Illustrations. London: Arnold. 1907. 7s. 6d. net. 


ME: REGINALD FARRER opens his preface by 

declining to follow the usual custom of apologising 
for another book on gardening; and after all why 
should he apologise? No catalogue of alpine plants 
that we have seen opens with an apology, the raisers 
of new orchids or roses never feel it necessary to 
abase themselves, and books stand on the same foot- 
ing as the other tools that are required to minister 
to the current fashion of gardening. Of course if 
our book sets up as literature it is another story, 
but surely nowadays no one need suppose there is 
any necessary connexion between books and litera- 
ture, and with the magnificently commercial attitude 
of the ordinary novelist before him, why in heaven’s 
name need the gardening author worry about litera- 
ture ? We write of the fashion of gardening, advisedly ; 
not meaning thereby to imply that the recent enormous 
impulse towards gardening is an unreal or a passing 
phase, for to many the movement has been the awaken- 
ing to a latent fund of pleasure previously hidden among 
the unconventionalities, but merely to indicate that 
most people have taken up gardening, just as they 
have taken up china collecting, as a form of social com- 
petition. Roses or rock plants or orchids—everyone 
knows the sawdusty texture of the conversation, which 
is opened with Saxifraga oppositifolia rubra _splendens, 
and answered by cuneifolia infundibuliformis ; number 
one then raises it to Gentiana asclepiadea phaeina, 
whereupon there is nothing left but to lead Michauxia 
Tchihatchewi! There is only one way to deal with 
this sort of: cock-crowing—after a few rounds to get 
up the enthusiasm, bluff boldly with a name invented 
for the occasion and watch the degrees of hardihood or 
gush with which the others will claim acquaintance 
with your creation: if you then have the courage to 
reveal your little stratagem you will certainly change 
the conversation but you may make life-long enemies. 
But we are not criticising garden slang : all hobby talk 
is the most fearsome nonsense to the outsider, we only 
ask that it shall be the outcome of enthusiasm and of 
personal enjoyment ; since we have so many things to 
do in this world because we must and not because we 
will, let us at least have the courage to drop pretence 
in our pleasures. 

However there can be no doubt about Mr. Farrer’s 
enthusiasm, and his enjoyment is contagious even 
through the dulling medium of ink and paper ; our rock 
garden numbers about as many square feet as his does 
acres, but from a first reading it is clear that there are 
some things we must have before another summer. 
What is there so fiercely attractive about these dwarf 
alpine plants? Daffodils, orchids, roses have no tepid 
worshippers, but it is in your alpine man that you are 
most likely to find the true divine madness which 
brings him to his knees, inarticulately babbling. One 
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may attempt to analyse the charm—things in miniature 
always appeal to the sense of cunning workmanship in 
civilised man, and again there is the manifest economy 
of the plant, the flowers are so numerous and so large 
in proportion to anything else that is visible—but it is 
simplest to accept the attraction for a very vivid and 
widespread fact of human nature. 

Mr. Farrer, however, is something more than an 
enthusiast, he knows about his subject from many 
sides; he is a collector who has pursued his hobby, 
as he tells us, all over Central Europe from the Alpes 
Maritimes to the Jura, in the Rocky Mountains, and 
as far away as Japan or as near home as the slopes 
of Ingleborough ; he is enough of a systematist to have 
tried to grow all the Saxifrages with the view of 
correctly sorting out that dreadful confusion of varieties 
and synonyms ; he is a scholar who quotes Sophokles 
and Scott and is fastidious about pronunciations. He 
insists on HimAlya and Aeizoeides ; we hardly like to 
ask his views on Anemone. 

The book begins with a section on the building ofa 
rock garden, in which the author rightly insists on the 
importance of a simple and clearly defined plan at the 
outset, otherwise a rock garden so easily becomes both 
mean and fidgety to a degree that is unredeemed even 
by the most lovely flowers. He seems to us far too 
severe on the ‘‘ wall” scheme; to cut a bank into 
terraces and face them with deep flat stones in horizontal 
layers is often the only possible form of rock garden in 
a limited space, and is one that can be made to grow 
alpines finely, as well as to harmonise with formal and 
architectural surroundings. 

To keep his book within reasonable limits Mr. Farrer 
refrains from treating of all alpines but deals with cer- 
tain families exhaustively, with Saxifrages for example, 
while omitting Sedums and Sempervivums ; Dianthus 
again is fully considered, while Silene, Lychnis, and 
Saponaria, however closely allied, must wait for another 
opportunity. Campanula is another favoured race of 
the author’s, as also is Primula, and as a matter of 
course space is found for those best-beloved and veriest 
of alpines—the Gentians and the Androsaces. 

But why pursue the catalogue? To most people no 
writing can make these delicate beauties anything 
but names, even Mr. Farrer’s enthusiasm must seem 
shadowy and ill-timed, but to those who are of the faith 
we can recommend his book not merely as an enjoyable 
companion but as an indispensable assistant—at least 
for the genera with which he deals. 

One quarrel only have we with Mr. Farrer, and that 
brings us back to our starting-point—literature. As 
a writer Mr. Farrer has many virtues; first of all he 
can use his enthusiasm to make his writing vivid instead 
of fluffy as it often does, then, as we have said before, 
he is a scholar and his reading is always peeping out in 
his style, and again he has got a freshness of view that 
keeps him from dropping into the preciosity which is 
the bane of writing about flowers or scenery. Why, oh 
why, then, will he not take the trouble to prune his 
exuberance and his slipshod weakness for slang? 
‘* When first he bloomed I turned up my nose at 
him, and snarked and said bad words.” ‘‘ Gentiana 
bavarica is a beautiful little blue devil,—so blue, and so 
beautiful;—and such a devil.” ‘‘ And then beyond, 
high over everything, the tumbled, terrifying mass of 
the Mischabelhoerner, away up in the clear blue, rosy 
white in the distance, and wound about with curls of 
pink and white cloud. I do not know, by the way, 
whether they were the Mischabelhoerner ; nor I may 
add do | care. I have no pleasure in naming 
mountains when I see them, nor for tracking them 
down on a flapping map, &c. &c.”’ 

Not to mention that Mr. Farrer lives too much in 
a glass house to throw stones at anyone’s else 
hobby, he is artist enough to be aware that any- 
thing so redundant is an offence. Slang, too, is 
rarely humorous in print, and as a short cut to 
literary effect is both cheap and fugitive. Mr. 
Farrer’s garden-book might have been literature ; we 
fear it must go among the tools. 


MR. BENSON’S MASK. 


‘*The Altar Fire.” By Arthur Christopher Benson. 
London: Smith, Elder. 1907. 7:. 6d. 


Ser literary historian of a future age—if such a 

being survive the cosmic storms whose approach 
is already signalled—will perhaps note as a main 
characteristic of our own period a passion for stringing 
our criticism, our social sermons, our Utopian forecasts 
upon a thread of fiction. The novel-with-a-purpose, 
it may be hoped, has had its day; but the journal 
intime, the country-book, the somebody’s letters, 
charged to the covers with all sorts of philosophy, 
maintain a full vogue. The method has, of course, its 
advantages, since conversations, character-drawing, or 
local colour may be made to relieve the weight of the 
author’s ‘‘ message”; but its defects, when the fable 
and the moral react inconveniently upon each other, are 
palpable, and it is possible that we may return ct no 
very distant time to a more direct way of presenting 
our great thoughts, rediscover the true meaning of 
‘*series iuncturaque”’, and find in such forms as the 
Essay and the Pensée a possibility of a good deal 
subtler and tougher connexion than the strand of 
“engrossing human interest” and ‘‘ vivid character- 
isation”’ on which we nowadays hang our observations 
upon the scheme of things. 

The machinery of the fictional philosophy has troubles 
of its own making. The prefatory matter with which 
Mr. Arthur Benson introduces his new book, the mask 
and mouthpiece between himself and his readers, is a 
thing of which the candid critic has some right to com- 
plain. The device of editorship of a friend’s posthumous 
papers is legitimate enough; but the appearance of 
three several personalities—the A. C. B. of the Preface, 
the anonymous literary executor of the Introduction, 
and the Mr. S—— of the diary itself is not only a 
confusion artistically, but presents a hardly fair hold 
to any critic who may wish to be a little more dis- 
criminating than the daily proclaimers of literary 
triumphs and epoch-making works. It makes a con- 
siderable difference whether certain views are to be 
taken as the expression of the author’s personal feeling, 
or as hypothetical and tentative suggestions of a half- 
assumed anonymity, or again as the mere fictitious 
sentiment put into the mouth of the diarist to complete 
the picture of a temperament. Charge the author 
with a crudity or an inconsistency, and he may straight- 
way plume himself on his success in presenting an 
imaginary character. Even in such a detail as the use 
of back-handed metaphors—the likening of states of 
the soul to smuts on a grate or a cinder falling on a 
carpet—one cannot be sure whether Mr. Benson is 
exercising a singular taste of his own, or only adding 
a touch of colour to the picture of a diseased mind. 
In such doubt, readers must distinguish as best they 
can; but the puzzle is not an easy one, and may 
become irritating. There are places in ‘‘ The Altar 
Fire” which have so little bearing on the development 
of the principal character that they look like authentic 
private opinions, the emptyings of notebooks in loco. 
Of such is the statement of the ethics of interviewing : 
it has nothing to do with the evolution of the fate- 
pummelled egoist of the diary ; and yet it is difficult to 
think that this nice appreciation of one of the worst 
parasitic growths of modern letters represents the 
author’s own position—an appreciation which might 
have been written by some well-known performers in 
the art, if put on their defence in a court where they 
had to be careful and observe literary forms. Again, 
recollections of other books of Mr. Benson’s will sug- 
gest parallels which look like the expression of personal 
belief. There is on page 148 an attack upon certain forms 
of culture, an exaltation of the ‘‘ original” writer as 
against the man with the training of the older schools 
upon him, which has much in common with reflections 
in ‘The Upton Letters” upon the teaching of the 
classics. ‘*The best outfit for a writer”, says the 
diarist, ‘‘is to have just enough cultivation to enable 
him to apprehend the drift and development of thought, 
to discern the social and emotional problems that are 
in the air.” The point of view is interesting, because 
it seems to be part of a new form of revolt against 
tradition, of an intention to ignore, almost to resent, 
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the foundations already laid by older men. We seem 
to be on the edge of a new “ Battle of the Books” ; 
but the movement is not by any means confined to 
literature. The wish to date every sort of truth from 
a point within living memory is one of the most curious 
obsessions of an age which above everything else pre- 
tends to science. 

As an artistic whole ‘‘ The Altar Fire” suffers from 
the use of too ambitious a scene. The qualities which 
are sure of their effects when dealing with a don’s 
outlook or the technical interests of teaching or letters 
may fail in portraying a soul under a sort of Aischylean 
discipline of adversity. Perhaps the best things here 
are the descriptions of scenery, of natural sights and 
sounds, well felt and rarely over-touched. The book 
is sure of a large and respectful public ; but the remnant 
of reactionaries, the classical people whose eyes have 
been dazzled by gazing upon the sun, will still see 
patent blots in Mr. Benson’s work—if indeed it is 
Mr. Benson and not the mask which comes between. 


THE ITALIAN ATTACK ON THE MATTERHORN. 


“The Matterhorn.” By Guido Rey. Translated from 
the Italian by J. E. C. Eaton. London: Unwin. 
21s. net. 


M& FISHER UNWIN has produced another of 

those spiendid Alpine books which send a thrill 
through the heart of the mountaineer and arouse a mild 
and fascinating dread in the flat-lander. Even those 
who do not climb often love to read about climbing ; 
and, though Mr. Fisher Unwin may be considered by 
prudent publishers somewhat rash in his experiments, 
he has again and again justified himself by the result. 
This may be taken as a companion to Mr. C. E. Mathews’ 
volume on Mont Blanc. It is a translation of a book 
written by a daring Italian climber named Guido Rey, 
and contains a new account of the famous 1865 struggle 
for the summit of the Matterhorn, with a description of 
aclimb along the Firggen Ridge which is calculated 
to make a man. feel giddy while sitting in his armchair. 
Signor Rey attempted to climb that fearful ridge by 
swarming up a rope let down from above by two guides 
who had descended from the summit. The rope was 
300 feet long and he was alone. The ascent was over 
that great smooth precipitous granite shoulder which 
looks appalling even from the valley. 

This is how they ascended : 

‘*The narrow sides of the chimney were growing 
smoother, and, at times, for lack of holds, I had to 
ascend by planting the soles of my boots against the 
rock and pulling myself up the rope by sheer strength 
of arm; on these occasions my body made a right 
angle with the wall, and swayed in rather an alarming 
manner. Being the last on the rope I had no one to show 
me where to put my fingers or plant my feet. Antoine 
was leading, and I never once saw him ; of Aimé, who 
was next above me, all I saw most of the time was 
the nailed soles and heels of his boots scraping against 
the rock, and he was too busy to afford me any advice 
or assistance, except by holding the rope tight whenever 
1 asked him to do so.” 

This went on for an immense time—or at any rate it 
seemed, as those things do seem, an immense time— 
and Guido Rey seems to have felt extremely lonely. 

‘« There, last on the rope, all alone (for so I seemed 
to be) I swung from side to side, as I ascended by 
means Of struggles, contortions, and efforts of which 
I should have thought myself incapable. My hands 
tightly gripped the rope and struck violently against 
the rock, my feet kicked uncertainly in space, and 
from my lips there issued terrible curses at every blow 
I received. My hands were ungloved and numb with 
the cold, and I remember relinquishing the rope first 
with one and then with the other, in order to bring 
them to my mouth and warm them with my breath ; 
then up again with both hands, and another step was 
won. 

It seems sad that after all these efforts Signor Rey 
failed to achieve this terrific climb. For when they 
had ascended this precipice they found themselves still 


removed from their guides above by a sheer gap which 
it was impossible to ascend without the help of a ladder. 
Twice Rey’s guide tried to climb this piece by means of 
a knotted rope ; but on each occasion he failed. 

‘*Once more I saw him climb up a few yards, but 
the rope, though fixed at the bottom, was pulled out of 
its place by his weight, and began to swing to and fro 
in the air. 

‘*T saw Antoine’s body, hanging by the arms, swing 
right and left. He was no longer ascending; his 
efforts were evidently paralysed by the uncertain oscil- 
lation of the rope. He held himself for a few instants 
more by one of the knots, tried to draw his body near 
to the rock, shouted a few words to those above... 
and then, what will you ?- Then he began to let himself 
down slowly, reached the base of the wall whence he 
started, relinquished the rope, and came back towards 
us We were defeated.” 

Signor Rey did not reach the summit, yet this climb 
of the Fiirggen Ridge must remain as one of the most 
daring feats in Alpine history. 

We have never heard in England the real narrative 
of those Italian climbers who so nearly reached the 
summit of the Matterhorn before Whymper, and were 
only defeated by the fact that Whymper daringly 
ventured to climb it from the side which had been 
considered utterly inaccessible. Guido Rey fills up this 
gap in the narrative. He gives us in full the letters 
written from the Italian side by the brave young 
climber who organised the attempt. Giordano—for 
that was his name—imagined that he held the Matter- 
horn in the palm of his hand. He had detached Carrel 
from Whymper and had left the young Englishman 
apparently helpless without a single guide to assist 
him. This is how the Italian writes four days before 
the conquest of the Matterhorn : 

‘‘T have tried to keep everything secret, but that 
fellow, whose life seems to depend on the Matterhorn, 
is here, suspiciously prying into everything. I have 
taken all the competent men away from him, and yet 
he is so enamoured of this mountain that he may go 
up with others and make a scene. He is here, in this 
hotel, and I try to avoid speaking to him.” 

But Whymper was not to be defeated so easily. He 
did go up, and he made a scene which has become 
the most famous thing in mountaineering history. It 
was his sixth attempt, and a man who tries six times 
is not easily beaten. Deprived of guides, he scratched 
together that strange party of amateurs with which he 
finally reached the summit. All the world knows what 
happened in the descent. The amazing thing was not 
so much that the party came to grief coming down, as 
that it ever got up. 

But the Italian writer adds a new chapter to the 
drama by describing the sensations of his friends. On 
the very day that Whymper reached the top he writes 
to his friend : 

‘* At 2 P.M. to-day I saw Carrel and Co. on the top 
peak of the Matterhorn ; many others saw them as well 
as I; so success seems certain.” 

But it was not Carrel that he saw ; it was Whymper, 
and on the following day he had realised the truth : 

‘* Yesterday was a bad day, and Whymper, after 
all, gained the victory over the unfortunate Carrel. 
Whymper, as I told you, was desperate, and, seeing 
Carrel climbing the mountain, tried his fortune on the 
Zermatt slope. Everyone here, and Carrel above all, 
considered the ascent absolutely impossible on that 
side ; so we were all easy in our minds.” 

The Italians did not know at that time the fearful 
price that Whymper had paid for the victory. Their 
grief at their own failure was intense, and it was only 
apparently removed by the fact that Carrel climbed the 
Matterhorn from the Italian side a few days after. 

Such is the story of this great international rivalry. 
A splendid combat of noble souls which has not proved 
utterly unprofitable ; for it has opened to the world one of 
the most wonderful ascents that man can make. It is 
all very easy for us now. Are we not all—unless the 
blasphemy can be stopped—to be shot up to the top 
within a year or two by an electric lift? But nothing 
will bring back the glories of the great days. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books 


Second Impression Now Ready. 


THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO, 
And Other East African Adventures. 


By Lieut.-Colonel 1. H. PATTERSON, D.S.O. With numerous 
Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Times.— The story he tells us is given very simply and quietly, with 
no aiming whatever at effect. It does not need it ; the facts are overpowering 
dramatic by themselves. No wonder Mr. Selous, when reading the pa 
sheets, found the best part of two nights pass like magic, and it is certain that 
every reader will be equally spell-bound.’ 


Second Impression Now Ready. 
LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOKS 


LADY DOROTHY NEVILL 


Edited by RALPH NEVILL. With Photogravure Portraits, 
8vo. 15s. net. 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM: A Diary. 


Edited by H. ALLINGHAM and D. RADFORD. 
With Portraits in Photogravure, 8vo. 12s. net. 
*,* With intimate personal recollections of Tennyson, Carlyle, 
D. G. Rossetti, and other famous men. 


THE BRUSHWOOD BOY. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. With Illustrations in Colour by 
F. H. TOWNSEND. 8vo. 6s. 


THE POCKET KIPLING. 


Scarlet limp leather, 5s. net per vol. 
VOL. VI. SOLDIERS THREE, and other Stories. [7wesday. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF COMMON 
SENSE. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 


Republished from *‘ THE OBSERVER.” 
By AUSTIN HARRISON. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Fifth and Cheaper Edition, 


RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN 
GREEGE. 


By J. P. MAHAFFY, C.V.O. Globe 8vo. 5s. net. 


CRANFORD SERIES,—New Volume, 


SILAS MARNER. ,y GEORGE ELIOT. 


§ With Illustrations in Colour and Black and White by HUGH 


THOMSON. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, with gilt edges, 6s. 


GRANFORD. With Coloured Illustrations. 


With Introduction by Mrs. THACKERAY RITCHIE, and with 
Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. Extra crown 8vo. §s. net. 
(Next Week. 


THE GLOBE LIBRARY.—New Volume, 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN 
KEATS. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by WILLIAM T. ARNOLD. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. : also limp leather, 5s. net. 


POEMS OLD AND NEW. 


By MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of «A Village Tragedy.” 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
The Globe.—‘‘ The book is full of good work—work that lovers of poetry 


f ought not to miss.” 


A GARDEN OF SHADOWS. 
POEMS by ETHEL TINDAL ATKINSON. With 8 Illustrations 
_ by Byam SHAw. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


SING-SONG. A Nursery Rhyme 
Book. 


By CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. With 120 Illustrations by 
f ~ ot HUGHES. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. net ; limp leather, 
3s. net. 


(lllustrated Pocket Classics for the Young. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


NEW VOLUME BY 
SIR A. CONAN DOYLE. 
Ready on Wednesday next, With 16 I/lustrations, §/- 


THROUGH THE MAGIC DOOR. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
*.* A series of chats about books. The man who desires 
to start a little book co'lection of his own might find it his 
best guide. 


A BOOK FOR CHILDREN AND THEIR ELDERS. 
Just Published. Crown 8vo. 68. 


WITH 28 ILLUSTRATIONS BY E. T. REED. 


THE UNLUCKY FAMILY. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE, 
Author of ‘* Peter’s Mother,” ‘‘ Deborah of Tods,” &c. 


NATURE’S MOODS AND TENSES. 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, Author of ‘Creatures of 
Circumstance,” &c. With 32 Page Illustrations. Small demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. [On November 20. 


PROSE IDYLS OF THE WEST RIDING. 


By Lady CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL, Author of 
“Spring in a Shropshire Abbey,” “Old Shropshire Life,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 68. (Just published. 
*,* Tales of simple life, varying from the serious to the 
pathetic, and illustrating Yorkshire character. 


MODERN GERMANY: 


Her Political and Economic Problems, her Policy, Foreign 
and Domestic, her Ambitions, and the Causes of her 
Success. SECOND VERY GREATLY ENLARGED 
EDITION, completely revised and brought up-to-date. By 
J. ELLIS BARKER, 10s. 6d. net. [Just published. 
The Daily Mail says :—“ An invaluable repertory of facts concerning 
the policy, armaments, industries, and commerce of the great rival of 
England in Europe, and should be in every library.” 


READY TO-DAY. 
The Anniversary of the Relief of Lucknow. 


THE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY. 


New and Considerably Enlarged Edition, including the articles on 
the Mutiny Cities which Dr. FITCHETT recently contributed to 
the Cornhill Magazine and the Diary of the Siege of Lucknow, 
by an Officer’s Wife, which attracted much attention in the Graphic 
a short time since. By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 


6s. Novels by Popular Authors 


A NEW LIGHT ON THE INDIAN PROBLEM. 
Now Ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


THE BROKEN ROAD. 


By A. E. W. MASON. 


The Tribune says :—‘‘ At this time, when events in India are at least 
disquieting, and when the results of the policy, or rather the progress, of 
Westernising Indian native gentlemen and students give rise to doubtful 
questioning, Mr. Mason’s novel, which at any time would be extremely 
interesting, seems to have a deeper significance.” 


MY MERRY ROCKHURST. 
By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 


Daily Chronicle :—‘‘ Exciting, tense, most dramatic. . . . A book for 
dull weather is this, for there is not a dull page in it.” 


LAID UP IN LAVENDER. 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
The British Weekly says :—‘‘ Every one of these short tales contains the 
substance of a novel. 


H E R LADYSH I P. By KATHARINE TYNAN, 


The World says :—‘‘ A very clever and amusing version of the ever- 
charming story of * Love the Leveller.’” 


THE AWAKENING OF 
BITTLESHAM. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. By G. F. BRADBY, 


The Daily Telegraph says :—‘‘ Mr. Bradby has written a masterpiece 
of fun on the highest level.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO.,-15 Waterloo Place, S.W, 
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NOVELS. 


‘*The Convert.” By Elizabeth Robins. London: 
Methuen. 1907. 6s. 


Since dramatic critics usually glory in the fact that 
they have never read or even heard of the novels (such 
as ‘‘ Vanity Fair” and ‘‘ The Three Musketeers ”) from 
which modern plays are constantly constructed, a mere 
reviewer may confess that he did not see Miss Robins’ 
play ‘‘ Votes for Women”, of which her new novel is 
apparently a glorified version. The book is a plea for 
women’s suffrage, and an apology for its unconven- 
tional advocates. Its interest lies in the gradual con- 
version to the cause of a girl of good family who was 
inclined to assume (with her relations) that the so-called 
‘* suffragettes” were half mznads, half pétroleuses, 
and whole vulgarians, but who (unlike her relations) 
determined to investigate for herself. Its weakness as 
a novel lies in the fact that this girl had such an extra- 
ordinary past that she is not a typical figure. Its defect 
as an argument comes from the tacit assumption that 
if women had votes, it would be less easy than it is for 
a man of good position to seduce and desert a friendless 
girl. 

‘«The Call of the Deep.” By Frank T. Bullen. London: 
Nisbet. 1907. 6s. 

Mr. Bullen’s new book is written avowedly for boys, 
and the more of them who read it the better—it will do 
them nothing but good—but it will please their elders 
too. It isa plain tale, without that seasoning of pro- 
fanity (which Mr. Bullen declines to indicate ‘‘ even by 
blanks ”) and reproduction of foul talk from the fo’c’s’le 
wherewith it is a growing practice among sea writers 
to pepper their stories; but it is one of sustained 
interest, doubtless because of its author’s intimate 
knowledge of his subject and because, as his preface 
assures us, he has included no incident either impossible 
or improbable. The result is something which re- 
sembles biography rather than fiction. Mr. Bullen is 
to be thanked for investing his hero, ‘‘ in spite”’, as he 
writes, ‘‘ of the shameless praise of the worthless waster 
so common to-day”, with the qualities of steadiness, 
sobriety and strength of will. It is these qualities, he 
maintains, which, apart from their intrinsic excellence, 
still lead their owner to success and fame. Anyhow, 
his hero Frank Brown possesses them without being 
an atom of a prig; and we have followed Frank’s 
career from foremast hand to captain of the four-masted 
sailing-ship ‘‘ Leonidas” without weariness. 


‘* Not George Washington."’ By Herbert Westbrook and 
P. G. Wodehouse. London: Cassell. 1907. 6s. 
This is a brisk and fairly amusing extravaganza with 
a pointless title. - The interior of newspaper offices 
seems to be familiar ground to the authors, and they 
have hit upon an excellent idea regarding literary 
‘* ghosts”. The hero, who makes a living chiefly by 
short stories, novels, and serious poetry, determines 
for a peculiar reason to attribute his productions to an 
insurance clerk, a curate, and a bargee respectively, 
but his love affairs and his ghosts prove very trouble- 
some. At last an unexpected opportunity for further 
literary dishonesty puts him on his feet. We should 
have wished to see more of the Foreign Office clerk 
happily married to an assistant in a fried-fish shop in 
Tottenham Court Road. In fact, there are several 
ingenious notions of which better use might have been 
made. The authors’ view that a university education 
makes it difficult to write acceptably for the general 
public may account for the queer mangling of a line of 
Horace (possibly, however, due to the printer) and for 
the assumption that the Druids were Early English. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘* Fynes Moryson’s Travels.” Glasgow: MacLehose. 1907. 2 vols.. 
12s. 6d. net each. 

“Fynes Moryson’s Travels ”—“an Itinerary containing his. 
ten yeeres travell through the Twelve Dominions of Germany,. 
Bohmerland, Swietzerland, Netherland, Denmarke, Poland, 
Italy, Turky, France, England, Scotland and Ireland ”—will 
make a notable addition, when complete in four volumes, to 
Messrs. MacLehose’s delightful series of reprints of old-time 
travel-books. Fynes Moryson was born in 1566 in Lincoln- 
shire, went in his eighteenth year to Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
took his degree, was “chosen to a vacant place of Priviledge- 
to study the Civill Lawes ”, and availed himself of the privilege 
of the statutes permitting two of the society to travel. He was 
an eager traveller, “and having once begun this course”, he 
writes, ‘I could not see any man without emulation and a 
kind of vertuous envy who had seene more Cities, Kingdomes 
and Provinces or more Courts of Princes, Kings and 
Emperours, then myselfe”. After covering the greater part of 
Europe he went to Scotland and Ireland, and gives'a most 
graphic idea of the state of both countries at the end of the 
sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth centuries. The 
volumes, like all in the series, are admirably produced, some 
useful and out-of-the-way illustrations being provided by Mr. 
C. Litton Falkiner. The book is a reprint in full for the ‘first 
time since it was printed in 1617 “by John Beale dwelling in 
Aldergate Street ”. 


‘The Care of the Body.” By Francis Cavanagh. London: 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

This volume of “The New Library of Medicine”, by Dr. 
Cavanagh, is exactly the sort of book on matters relating to the- 
body which the layman needs. It is more especially useful to 
those who, without aiming at being athletes, yet recognise the- 
value of exercises and games, and have a desire for attaining a 
degree of proficiency which is compatible with following the 
ordinary occupations of life. Dr. Cavanagh’s ideal is the mam 
who is always in sufficient training for any amount of physical 
strain which he may reasonably impose on himself—the fit 
citizen and not the over-specialised athlete. Many women too 
share the athletic ambitions of the man amateur, and Dr. 
Cavanagh drops special hints for women as to health and 
exercise characterised by the knowledge and common-sense 
which distinguish the book throughout. How wide the extent 
of the topics dealt with by Dr. Cavanagh is may be inferred 
from the main chapters on Sleep, Baths, Exercise, Training 
and Athletics, Fatigue and Massage, Clothing, The Skin, The 
Hair, The Teeth, The Feet and Hands, The Eyes, The Ears, 
The Nose, Position, Habit, and The Function of the Physician. 
He writes with literary skill and restricts medical phraseology 
to its minimum. It is a doctor’s book which every educated 
man and woman should read who desires to follow such a 
health toilet as may keep body and mind comfortable and fit for 


| everyday life. 


‘* The Log of the ‘Blue Dragon’.” By C. C. Lynam. London: 
Bullen. 1907. 

It is something of a surprise to find the imprint of Mr. 
Bullen on this book, which is somewhat gorgeous in style of 
production for him. It has for frontispiece, however, a coloured 
picture which one recognises at once as far better than the: 
usual “ beautiful book” illustration in colour; whilst among 
the half-tones the portrait of the skipper of the “Jeannie”, 
facing page 284, is really admirable. The letterpress, which 
describes the cruises of a small sailing-boat off the Scottish 
coast, is a little too jocose in places for all tastes, but 
it has real verve about it, and is quite seaworthy in spirit. 
Its trifles—which are somewhat numerous—are pleasant trifles. 
The book should appeal to many who care for the sea and the 
sailing-boat. 


“A Soldier of the Legion’’ (Murray, 10s. 6d. net}, by George 
Manington, is a spirited, soldierly account of service under the 
French flag in Algeria and Tonquin. Mr. Manington belongs 
to the brigade which Mr. Kipling is so fond of glorifying, one 
of the irregulars, a soldier of fortune and adventure in any part 
of the world where adventures are the likeliest toturn up. He 
enlisted in the French Foreign Legion, and gives an account 
of the work of the French soldiers in Indo-China. Mr. 
Manington, though still a young man, has engaged in various 
pursuits besides soldiering, has travelled, interpreted and 


(Continued on page x.) 


Amongst our huge collection are the best books of Science, History, 
Biography, Belles-Lettres, Sport, Travel, Art, Theology—many of 
them rare and not to be found in other Circulating Libraries. 

The principal Standard Works in the chief European languages 
are always obtainable. The modern Works of the most notable 
Continental writers are added as published. 


1 


For Literary Men. 


MUDIE’S Select LIBRARY, Ltd., 30-34 New Oxford Street, LONDON, W.C. 
Branches—48 Queen 


Victoria Street, E.C.; 241 Brompton Rcead, S.W. 


Literary Men, Students, and Travellers often require to refer to 
such works, and to them Mudie’s service should particularly 
appeal. 

For the ordinary subscription any of these books may be 
borrowed. 

Write for Booklet, explaining our unrivalled service, to-— 
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- THE CHRIST FACE IN ART. 


By tie REV. JAMES BURNS. 5 
With 62 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
An ideal volume for presentation. Very fully Illustrated. 


FOLKLORE OF THE HOLY-LAND. 


By J. E. HANAUER. 
With an Introduction by MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. 
Demy 8vo. 8s. net. 
A most fascinating and human book, throwing light on the origin 
of many of the Bible stories. 
STOPFORD BROOKE’S NEW VOLUME. 


STUDIES IN POETRY. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net, with a Photogravure Portrait. 


WILLIAM ARCHER AND GRANVILLE BARKER. 
A NATIONAL THEATRE. 
SCHEMES AND ESTIMATES. 

Crown 4to. §s. net. 


ETHICS OF REVOLT. 


By Dr. GREVILLE MACDONALD. A book of Essays on 
subjects of present-day interest. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


REMBRANDT. 
By Prof. BALDWIN BROWN. 50 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


THOUGHTS OF LEONARDO. 


Edited by EDWARD McCURDY. 
Uniform with ROADMENDER,”’ 2s. 6c. net. 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS’S 


THE HAUNTERS “i. SILENCES. 


THE 
A Book of Animal Life. With 50 Illustrations, some Coloured, 
6s. net. 


Professor Roberts was one of the originators of the animal story, and although 
many imitators have come into the field he remains pre-eminent. His close study 
pe wild kindred is put to excellent use in these tales of dwellers in the great 
silences. 


GEORGE BOURNE’S 


MEMOIRS % SURREY LABOURER 


Cr. 8vo. 6s. A Book for Lovers of the Country. 


ROBERT ELLIOTT’S 


“ACT OF GOD.” 
A New Sea Novelist. ‘‘A POWERFUL PiECE OF Work.” 
pages, cloth, 6s. 
Punch says:—‘‘ One of the most remarkable books it has been my good fortune 
toread for many a year. A fine and powerful piece of work.” 
DION CLAYTON CALTHROP’S 


THE DANCE OF LOVE. 


A Medizval Romance. With Frontisp‘ece, cloth, 6s. 
“ Deserves wide popularity.”—Daily Mail. 
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CHARLES G. D. STEWART’S 


PARTNERS OF PROVIDENCE. 


A Book for Everyone. An American Story of River Life. Over 
100 Quaint Illustrations, 6s. 

‘*Deserves a place very near that pair of immortals, Huckleberry Finn and 
Tom Sawyer. Altogether one of the best boys’ books which have seen light for 
many a day.”—A/anchester Guardian. 


OWEN VAUGHAN’S 


VRONINA: a Welsh Romance. 
A New Book by the Author of ‘‘ Old Fireproof.” Cloth, 6s. 
_ Owen Rhoscomyl, or Owen Vaughan as he now appears, places his new story 
in his native country. There is a swing and go about his work which will insure 
him a large number of readers. 
JUDSON BOLT’S 
THE PRODIGAL NEPHEW. 
With Ilustrations by FRED BENNETT. 336 pages, 3s. 6d. 
* Commended to all who care for a hearty laugh. Excellent fooling.” —Standard. 


MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. Small 4to. Illustrated, 


10s. 6d. net. 
QUEEN MARY’S BOOK. 


A Collection of Poems and Essays by Mary Queen of 
Scots. Edited by Mrs. STEWARD ARBUTHNOT. 


*.* This is for the most part a collection of Mary Stuart's own writings, 
translated into English, some of them for the first time. They comprise 
early school themes or essays, drawn from MSS. in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris, the Imperial Library, St. Petersburg, the Bodleian, and 
the State Paper Office, and a collection of short Poems. The Editor 
supplies an Introductory Essay. 


Demy 8vo. with 7 Portraits, 158, net. 
THE ELIZABETHAN RELIGIOUS 
SETTLEMENT. 
A Study of Contemporary Documents. By HENRY 
NORBERT BIRT, O.S.B., Priest at Downside Abbey. 


“* A work which no serious student of English Church history can afford 
to neglect. . . . To anybody who desires to acquaint him<elf with the whole 
case, Dom Birt’s scholarly, dignified, readable, and well-arranged book is 
simply indispensable.” —Standard. 


16mo. 28, 6d. net. 


DAILY THOUGHTS FROM HORACE. 


Selected and Arranged by the Hon. F. H. WATKINS, 
I.S.O., Commissioner of Turk’s and Caicos Islands. 


Post 8vo. with Portrait, 108. 6d, net. 


THE ROMAN JOURNALS OF 
FERDINAND GREGOROVIUS (1852-1874) 


Edited by FRIEDRICH ALTHAUS. Translated from 
the Second German Edition by Mrs. Gustavus W. 
IIAMILTON. 


“One of that fortunate class of book which gives us the personal record 
of a great writer, formerly known only by his accomplished work, and 
shows him to us as a man, brave, kindly, lovable, and, in the case of 
Gregorovius, full of the nobler kind of patriotism, and of the nobler kind of 
cosmopolitan sympathy. English readers must be grateful to Mrs. Hamilton 
for opening to them these pages.”—Vation. 


NOW READY.—Post 8vo. 68, net. 
HOW TO COLLECT 
POSTAGE-STAMPS. 


By BERTRAM T. K. SMITH. With 48 Pla‘es, illus- 
trating upwards of 750 specimens. 


Crown 4to. §8, net. 


THE PETER PAN PICTURE BOOK. 


The Story of Peter Pan retold by DANIEL O’CONNOR, 
from the Play by J. M. Barrie. With 28 Illustrations in 
Colour by ALICE B. WooDWARD. 

Also an EDITION DE LUXE, printed on hand-made 
paper, with the Plates mounted. 108. 6d. net. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


THE ENDYMION SERIES. 
NEW AND GHEAPER UNIFORM EDITION. 
Post 8vo. 3g. 6d. net each. 


“Tt may justly be claimed for the charming Endymion Series that 
it is the best illustrated edition of the British poets that has yet appeared.” 


Studio. 
POEMS BY JOHN KEATS. Illustrated and Decorated 
by ROBERT ANNING BELL. With an Introduction 
by Professor WALTER RALEIGH, M.A. 4th Edition. 


POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. Illustrated and 
Decorated by BYAM SHAW. With an Introduction by 
RIcHARD GARNETT, LL.D., C.B. 3rd Edition. 


POEMS BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. _Illus- 
trated and Decorated by ROBERT ANNING BELL. 
With an Introduction by Professor WALTER RALEIGH, 
M.A. 


POEMS BY TENNYSON. Illustrated and Decorated 
by ELEANOR FORTESCUE BRICKDALE. 


ENGLISH LYRICS fr:m S to Milton. _ Illus- 
trated and Decorated by R. ANNING BELL. With an 
Introduction by JOHN DENNIS. 

THE POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. _Iilus- 


trated and Decorated by W. HEATH ROBINSON. 
With an Introduction by NOEL WILLIAMS. 


London : 
GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal St., W.C 
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“ journalised ” in the East, and has attended to commerce too. 
is book, if not remarkable, is well worth dipping into. He 
ives an interesting account of being under fire at night, and 

the nervous impatience of men who are for some time com- 

ae to remain quite inactive whilst they are being fired on 
y an enemy. At length the order “Open fire!” proves an 

immense relief. “I am hitting back now and feel joyful at it.”— 
Every publishing season produces its batch of biographies of 
beautiful and fascinating women who have engaged more or 
less in the politics and State intrigues of their day in England, 
France and Germany ; but it is clear the stock is far from 
exhausted. Miss E. C. Price, drawing from contemporary 
memoirs, gives us a lively account of La Grande Mademoiselle 
in her new book “A Princess of the Old World” (Methuen, 
12s. 64.). The life of Mademoiselle covers great part of the 
seventeenth century, a very interesting period in the history of 
France, seeing that it includes the wars of the Fronde, and 
such personalities as Condé—perhaps the most brilliant of all 
French soldiers before Napoleon—and Mazarin. Anne Marie 
Louise d’Orléans mixed, of course, with these men and engaged 
in the politics of their time, and the author has contrived to put 
together a very readable book from her material. The illustra- 
tions are fairly good half-tones.—Mr. Bleackley’s “Story of a 
Beautiful Duchess” (Constable, 21s. net) is a rather more ambitious 
book of the kind, illustrated by important photogravure work. 
The heroine here is Elizabeth Gunning, who added—for her 
time—exceptional chastity to exceptional beauty. The author 
admits that the life of his heroine has very few “romantic 
incidents ”, and we are bound to say that the story, which 
extends to upwards of three hundred and fifty pages, is not 
unusually enthralling or entertaining. However, it is better 
than the ruck of modern six-shilling novels. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Messrs. Macmillan are about to publish a second and 
enlarged edition of “ Adonis, Attis, Osiris,” by Dr. J. G. Frazer. 
Regarding the third edition of “The Golden Bough”, upon 
which he has been engaged for a considerable period, the 
author points out that this work is “ practically a bundle of 
separate dissertations tied loosely together by the golden 
thread of the Virgilian legend”, and that with the growth in 
bulk of each treatise, shown in successive editions, “the 
tendency of the book to disruption has become more pro- 
nounced”. He is therefore of opinion that in publishing the 
third edition the interest and convenience of his readers will be 
best consulted’ by breaking the book into a series of five mono- 
graphs, divided as follows:—(i.) The Magic Art and the 
Evolution of Kings ; (ii.) The Perils of the Soul and the 
Doctrine of Taboo; (iil.) The Dying God; (iv.) Adonis, 
Attis, Osiris ; (v.) Balder the Beautiful. Of these monographs 
the fourth will be published shortly in a second enlarged 
edition ; the first two, it is hoped, will be issued in the course of 
1908 ; and the remaining two by the end of 1909. 


Mr. Marion Crawford has written a Christmas story entitled 
“The Little City of Hope”, which will be published on 
20 November by Messrs. Macmillan. 


A book of interest to students of the East India Company’s 
records is “ Bombay in the Days of George IV.”, containing 
the Memoirs of Sir Edward West, then Chief Justice of Bombay, 
which Messrs. Longman will publish. 


“Mr. John Lane will publish next week “ Devonshire Cha- 
racters and Strange Events”, by the Rev. S. Baring-Gould ; a 
new novel by Miss Annesley, entitled “The Wine of Life” ; 
and a new volume in “Living Masters of Music”, by E. A. 
Baughan, on Ignaz Paderewski. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton will publish “Crockett and 
Grey Galloway: The Novelist and His Works”, by Mr. 
Malcom M‘L. Harper. It is in great part a biography of 
Mr. S. R. Crockett, and will contain copious original 
reminiscences and special contributions hitherto unpublished 
on out-of-the-way incidents in Mr. Crockett’s career. 


Mr. Harry de Windt, the explorer, has written a book on 
“ Moles and Their Meaning”. For some years he has made a 
study of “ Moleosophy ”, and his researches have extended from 
Mayfair to Arctic Siberia. The little volume, which will be 
issued shortly by Messrs. Pearson, is based on the rare work of 
Richard Sanders, the astrologer, published in 1653. 

To the “Christian Life” series, which began with Canon 
Henson’s book on “Christian Marriage”, is being added 
“Social Life”, by the Dean of Carlisle, to be published by 
Messrs. Cassell. 

Messrs. Chatto and Windus have in hand Richard Jefferies’ 
“ The Open Air”, illustrated in colours by Miss M. U. Clarke. 

Dr. A. G. Butler’s “ Birds of Great Britain and Ireland” will 
shortly be issued by the Caxton Publishing Company. 


For this Week’s Books see pages 614 and 616. 


THIRTY OLD-TIME 
NURSERY SONGS 


4to. Music size, 5s. net. 
The pages are each designed in colour in Mr. Paul 
Woodroffe’s happiest vein. The arrangements are by 
Mr. Joseph Moorat, and the whole forms a delightfully 


artistic collection of the perennial favourites, of a useful 


size and easily legible at the piano. 

“Messrs. Jack (who, by the way, are froducing some 
remarkably fine colour books for school and general 
reading) are just issuing a delightful book of nursery 
songs which will surely cause many hours of sweet 
song and childish joy in the nurseries when the autumn 
evenings come.”—-The TRIBUNE. : 


KNIGHTS OF ART 


By AMY STEEDMAN. 6s. net. 


Stories of the Italian Painters told simply for children. 
Miss Steedman’s previous volume, ‘‘In God's Garden,” 
Stories of the Saints, attained wide popularity, which it 
owed no less to the beauty and simplicity of its language 
than to the charm of its illustrations. The present 
volume contains a similar series of reproductions, from 
the Italian painters, 24 in all (16 in colour), and forms 


a worthy sequel to its popular predecessor. 


“LOOK ABOUT YOU” 


Nature Book. 5s. net. 


The seven popular volumes by Mr. T. W. Hoare and 
other writers which have appeared during the summer 
are here bound in one volume. Every phase of nature at 
our doors is touched upon, and the interest of children 
assured in birds, animals, flowers, and natural phenomena. 


A Correspondent writes :—‘‘ As a Nature Study Reader . 


Mr. Hoare’s book is unique in its charm and various 
excellences. No one but a consummate teacher and 
zealous lover of nature could have written such a book. 
In your special department as printer you have nobly 
backed him up; paper, type, woodcuts, and coloured 
illustrations are all admirable.” 

2s. 6d. net cloth; 3s. 64. net leather. 
This Edition de Luxe of Selected Poets is steadily 
progressing, eleven volumes being issued. The latest 
are SHELLEY, by Prof. Churton Collins, and 
WORDSWORTH, by Prof. Macneile Dixon. These 
beautiful and handy-sized volumes contain introductions, 
notes and glossary, and are illustrated from original 
drawings in colour by such artists as Gilbert James, 
Edmund Sullivan, Mrs. Stanhope Forbes. The 
Editors include W. B. Yeats, A. C. Benson, Prof. 
Dowden, Prof. Saintsbury, Canon Beeching, Arthur 
Symons, Charles Whibley, and Right Hon, Augustine 
Birrell. 


ROMANCE OF EMPIRE 


A NEW SERIES, giving the Romantic Story of- 


Empire-Building. The First Volume Ready. 


CANADA 
By BECKLES WILSON. 6s. net. 


With 12 Coloured Illustrations by HENRY SAND- 
HAM, “Every chapter is overflowing with adventure 
from the time of Cartier to Louis Riel. The illustra- 
tions in colour are well done, and in themselves will 
secure a ready welcome for the volume by the young 
reader who relishes his romance none the less because 
it is fact and not fiction.,-SATURDAY REVIEW. 


London: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 
16 Henrietta Street, W.C.; and Edinburgh 
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NOW READY 


VOLUME |. OF THE 


CAMBRIDGE HISTORY 
or ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Edited by A. W. WARD, Litt.D., Master of Peterhouse, and A. R. WALLER, M.A. 
In Buckram, 9s. net; in Half-morocco, 15s. net. 


Volume I. of this work is now ready. The sub-title is, From THE BEGINNINGS TO THE CYCLES OF RoMANCE,. 
and the chapter headings, which give fuller indication ‘of. its scope, are as follows:—I. The Beginnings ; 
II. Runes and Manuscripts ; III. Early National Poetry ; 1V. Old English Christian Poetry ; V. Latin Writings 
in England to the Time of Alfred; VI. Alfred and the Old English Prose of his Reign; VII. From Alfred to the 
Conquest ; VIII. The Norman Conquest ; IX. Latin Chroniclers from the Eleventh to the Thirteenth Centuries ; ; 
X. English Scholars of Paris and Franciscans of Oxford; XI. Early Transition English; XII. The Arthurian 
Legend; XIII. and XIV. Metrical Romances, 1200-1500; XV. Pearl, Cleanness, Patience and Sir Gawayne ; 
XVI. and XVII. Later Transition English ; XVIII. The Prosody of Old and Middle English; XIX. Changes. 
in the Language to the Days of Chaucer ; XX. The Anglo-French Law Language. 


STANDARD.—“ Lucidity and conciseness of statement are conspicuously linked in this book with exact knowledge, the: 
sense of proportion, and critical insight. Altogether, the ‘Cambridge History of English Literature’ has made an excellent 
beginning, and promises in its completed form to be one of the most valuable works of reference in the language.” 

SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH.—“ The first volume . .. indicates the lines upon which the complete building has beem 
planned, and these are noble and majestic. . . . There is a work being prepared for us which will be monumental in its character, 
and worthy to take its place on the shelves of our libraries with other great literary undertakings, such as the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography.’” 

The work will be completed in fourteen volumes. All the volumes will be sold separately, price gs. net each 
in buckram, or 15s. net in half-morocco. But there is a special subscription price for the complete work in either 
binding, namely, £5 5s. net for the cloth (payable in fourteen instalments of 7s. 6d. on publication of the separate 
volumes), and £8 15s. net for the half-morocco (payable in fourteen instalments of 12s. 6d.). Subscribers may 
send in their names to any bookseller. 


Cambridge University Press Warehouse. London: Fetter Lane. C. F. Clay, Manager. 


A. & C. BLACK’S  Greening’s New Publications. 


FOURTH AUTUMN LIST. | THE so QNGO PAPERS. By Lord ALFRED 


CAREY, M.Inst.C.E. With Illustrations. A geological narrative dealing. 
6/- 


LETTERS OF DR. JOH N BROWN. | with the story of the earth, mainly intended for young people. 
Others. Edited by his Son and D, W. FORREST, D.D. With THE BATTLE OF THE BOOKS and 
Biographical Introductions by ELIZABETH T. M‘LAREN. | DIRECTIONS TO SERVANTS. 

Demy 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. net. | MISCELLANEA. Two New Volumes in Greening’s 


Edition of Dean Swift's Works. Per Volume, 


THE PORTLAND PEERAGE ROMANCE. 

A BACHELOR Gli RL IN BURMA. Giving the true story of the Druce Case. By CHARLES ARCHARD. 1/- 
By G. E. MITTON, Author of **A Bachelor Girl in London,” | VILLAGE LIFE AND FEELING. By Rev. 
‘The Children’s Book of London,” &c. Containing 95 Full- . ATHERTO 3/6 
page Illustrations from the Author’s Photographs, and a Sketch 
Map. Large crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. net. 


NEW FICTION. 
i WILL REPAY. By the Baroness Orczy, Author~ 


SUGGESTION IN EDUCATION. 


By M. W. KEATINGE, M.A., Reader in Education in the 
University of Oxford; Author of ‘‘The Great Didactic of 
John Amos Comenius.” Crown 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. net. 


NORMAN ARCHITECTURE. Iilus- 
trated and Described by EDITH A. BROWNE, Author of 
‘‘Gothic Architecture,” in the same series. Containin: 
48 Full-page Illustrations from Photographs and an IIlustrat 
Glossary of Architectural Terms. Square demy 8vo. cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. net. 


A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W 


Hon. JOHN COLLIER on “The Home Life of Huxiey.” 
Mr. R. BLATCHFORD on “ How I became an Agnostic.” 


SEE TIE  Alsocontains contributions by Mr. EDEN PHILLPOTTS, 
R.P.A. Mr. A. W. BENN, Mr. J. M. ROBERTSON, MP., 
ANNUAL, ™-. LEONARD HUXLEY, &c., &. 

8 large pages, Gd. net, by post Sd. 
WATTS & CO., Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, London. 


of mu wie Pimpernel.” New Library Edition, with new —— 


THE WHITE ROSE MYSTERY. By Génatp 


BISS, Author of ‘‘ The Dupe.” 


ROMANCE OF THREE. By 
THE “MASTER OF MEANS. By Herserr 


6/- 
THE ° TANGLED SKEIN. By the Baroness 


ORCZY. 2oth Thousand. 6/- 


A CHARMING GIRL. By Esme Srvarr, Author. 


of ‘In the Dark,” &c. 


LADY LILIAN’S LUCK. By the foie DE 


BREMONT, Author of “ Daughtersof Pleasure,” ‘‘A Son of Africa,” &c. 6/- 
THE BISHOP'S EME- WHEN TERROR 


RULED. By MAY WYNNE. 
3/6 


. LOVE AND THE MIR-. 
ROR By RATHMELL 
WILSON. 3/6 


THE ABDUCTORS. By 


JOSEPH PRAGUE. @/- 


THE DEATH TRAP. t 


By R. W. COLE. 
GREENING & CO., Ltd., 91 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 
SECOND IMPRESSION NEXT WEEK. 


JOCK OF THE BUSHVELD: 


The Story of a Dog and his Master. 
By Sir PERCY FITZPATRICK. 


With numerous Illustrations by E. CALDWELL. 
Large crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


“* The first thing to be said about Sir Percy Fitzpatrick’s story 
is that all good parents and uncles and other friends of little folk 
‘would be well advised to purchase copies of ‘ Jock of the Bushveld’ 
at once. ... ‘Jock of the Bushveld’ is one of the most delightful 
story-books of the day.”—STANDARD. 


MARGINAL NOTES BY LORD MACAULAY 


Selected and Edited by the Right Hon. 
Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart., 
Author of ‘The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay.” 
8vo. 2s. net. 

This is a selection from the many notes which Lord Macaulay made 
in the margins of even his most trivial books, as well as in those of 
the highest rank—from Miss Anna Seward’s Letters, to the masterpieces 
of Cicero and Shakespeare. 


NEWFOUNDLAND AND ITS 


UNTRODDEN WAYS. 
By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 


‘With 2 Maps, 6 Coloured Plates, 6 Photogravure Plates, and 115 
other Illustrations by the Author and from Photographs. 
Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 

This volume is a hunter’s book, dealing mainly with the natural 
history and the chase of the wild animals and birds of Newfoundland, 
but in addition to this Mr. Millais has endeavoured to set forth all 
that goes to make up the daily life of the people of that Island and the 
Miemac Indians. 

Prospectus sent on application. 


NATHANIEL WHETHAM, a forgotten Soldier of the 
Civil Wars. By CATHERINE DURNING WHETHAM, 
and WILLIAM CECIL DAMPIER WHETHAM, M.A., 
F.R.S., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Author of ‘*The Recent Development of Physical Science.” 
With Maps, Facsimile Letters, &c., 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

[Ox Wednesday next. 


‘LEAVES FROM THE JOURNALS OF SIR 
GEORGE SMART. Edited by H. BERTRAM COX 
and C. L. E. COX. With Portrait and Facsimile of a Canon 
by Beethoven, 8vo. Ios. 6d. net. [On Wednesday next. 


*,* Sir George Smart was Organist of the Chapel Royal, St. 


_ James's Palace, during the reigns of George LII., George 1V., William 


LV., and Victoria, and was organist at the Coronations of the three 
last Sovereigns. 


THE CHURCH AND MODERN MEN. 
By WILLIAM SCOTT PALMER, Author of ** An Agnostic’s 
Progress.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [On Wednesday next. 

NEW FICTION. 
_ New Novel by the Author of “My New Curate.” 


LISHEEN. 


By the Rev. Canon P. A. SHEEHAN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“*It will be found of engrossing interest. Canon Sheehan's scholarly style adds 
‘to the distinction of a novel which is greatly above the average both in conception 
- and execution.” —Scotsman. 


THAT LITTLE ——? 
By EYRE HUSSEY, Author of ‘‘ Miss Badsworth.” Crown 
8vo. 6s. 
‘*Mr, Eyre Hussey has shown a talent for linking an excellent story to a vivid 
. atmosphere of rural sport and manners. . . . is is the very novel for a count 
r should we say for a town study ?—where Mr. Hussey’s graphic pen 
set all sorts of memories stirring.” —Zvening Standard. 


Price per Volume, 2s. net in cloth; 3s. net in leather. 


LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY. 
. TWO NEW VOLUMES. 
-BALLADS AND LYRICS OF OLD FRANCE 
With other Poems. By ANDREW LANG. 
Mr. Lang’s ** Ballads and Lyrics of Old France” was first pub- 
. lished in 1871, and has been out of print for many years. 


THE WRONG BOX. 
By R. L. STEVENSON and LLOYD OSBOURNE. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 30 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


LIST FOR YOUR BOOKSELLER OR LIBRARY. 
ACROSS WIDEST AFRICA. 


By HENRY A. SAVAGE LANDOR. 


Illustrated with about 160 Reproductions of Photos taken by the Author. 
In two vols., royal &vo. cloth, git top. #2 2s. net. 

“‘ The accounts of the author’s experience in Abyssinia, for example, bring out 
the crudeoess and barbarity of that country more vividly than any book of recent 
date. We congratulate Mr. Landor upon baving come out scatheless from so long 
and hazardous a journey, and upon the production of a book of unusual interest.” 

Birmingham Post. 

“* A book of daring and adventure is that of Mr. Savage Landor’s, who details 
many thrilling adventures he met with. The book is delightfully written and 
beautifully illustrated ; indeed, it is ore of the most readable works of its kind 
which has been issued for some time."—Dudlin Express. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
Mrs. B. M. CROKER'S New Indian Novel. 


THE COMPANY’S SERVANT. 


“The colour and the mystical at here of strang in man and nature 
are fully present in her work, but the real strength of this is in point of character. 
story is a good one; the characters are convincing, and even the more 
undesirable women of the book are free from the melodramatic quality which 
usually stamps the fair and false in fiction.” —Paé/ Mali Gazette. 
“*Mrs. Croker has made good use of her knowledge of India, and ‘ The 
Company's Servant’ is a pleasant, interesting tale, which we have no hesitation in 
recommending to all readers.” — Daily Mail. 


New Work. by the Author of “ No. 5 John Street,” “‘ The Island,” &c. 


ALL MOONSHINE. 
By RICHARD WHITEING. 

“It bas some of the characteristics, though not a sequel, in the literary sense, to 
*The Island’ and ‘No. 5 John Street’. . . and is written with a kind of 
illuminating strength and certainty, which tempt us to state definitely that 
Mr, Whiteing has done no better work than this.” —7he Times. 


New Novel by DOLF WYLLARDE, Author of ‘‘ The Pathway of a Pioneer,” &c. 


MAFOOTA. 


With eight Illustrations. 
“Dolf Wyllarde has made ‘ the ineffable green land’ of Jamaica the background 
of a very pretty tale. ‘ Mafoota’ is altogether a very pretty ae’ 
rlasgow Herald, 


A NEW NOVEL by the Author of ‘“‘ A Tragedy of Commonplace.” 


OUR LADY OF THE MISTS. 


By M. URQUHART. 
A NEW NOVEL by the Author of.‘ A Pioneer of To-day.” 


THE ETERNAL SPRING. 


By NEITH BOYCE. 
JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY SERAPHICA 


“The style of this fine romance . . . takes the author up higher yet in the scale 

of high literavure by its ulness, its lucidity and its directness."—World. 

Miss BRADDON HeR CONVI(T 
‘* Miss Braddon, from her inexhaustible imagination, has again produced a story 

which will thrill and delight her public.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“RITA” A MAN OF NO IMPORTANCE 


“* Rita's’ many admirers . . . will be very pe paren | thrilled and distressed by 
a tale of suffering meekly born in the person of a really beautiful and attractive 


character.”—Westininster Gazette. 
ELEANOR HOLMES A BREACH OF PROMISE 


“* Contrasts the upper ten with the other and larger portion of the human race 
in a very forcible manner.”"—Dundee Advertiser. | 
**A sensible and pleasant love story which has had the advantage of beari 

some resemblance to ordinary human life, and which ought to have many readers.” 
Lrish Times. 

THE ETERNAL FEMININE 
[Second Edition. 

‘(Miss Cambridge's simple philosophy of life is as sweet and wholesome as her 

manner of telling her story 1s vivid and natural.” — Westizinster Gazette. 


GERTRUDE PAGE LOVE IN THE WILDERNESS 
‘The South African setting of this book is artistic, and the theme is set forth 

with much torce and subtlety.” —A theneum. 

Hon. Mrs, HENNIKER OUR FATAL SHADOWS 
“In its tenderness of outlook, directness, and its absence of posing, we have a 


“ece of introspective psychology which is worthy of the highest praise.” 
Liverpool Daily Post and Mercury. 


ADA CAMBRIDGE 


HURST & BLACKETT, Lrp., 182 High Holborn, W.C. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 6s. 


THE MASTER OF MEANS 
By HERBERT GEORGE. 


‘Mr. Herbert George’s story grips you right away and holds you to ay 
lican. 


‘Contains some striking and cleverly conceived situations, in which we have 
vivid pictures of Lordon life. The interest never flags.”"—G/asgow Times. 


‘ The author mus be congratulated on an excellent piece of work.” 
Leicester Post. 


“A story th interesting, well told, and exciting without being over sensa- 
ional.” —Southport Guardian, 


“The read not starved in excitement.” —. Scotsman. 


| GREENING & CO., St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


»Printed for the Proprietors by Sporriswoope & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street 
te the of Covent 


E.C., and Publi: by Recivatp Wesster Pace, at the Office, 33 Southampton 
of Lendosa.—Satarday,; 16 November, 19°07. 
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Melville’s subaltern. And these, or similar dangers, 
forbid a town existence to the man who has nothing to 
do, and little to do it on. Town is for the rich and 
the busy. But in town also, unless he can somehow 
acquire a name for moroseness, which, with his innate 
aversion of any settled line of conduct, he will hardly do, 
he will get from his friends a plenteous sprinkling of 
employment, because he has ‘‘ nothing todo”. We 
have even known an idle man to carry a baby—not his 
own—through London streets, an indignity which we 
are sure would never even have been suggested to a 
busy man. Though our otiose friend affects to grumble 
at the recollection, we take it that it was one of his few 
holidays, a green oasis in his desert life of leisure. 

Let the Busy then cease from expressing a mock 
envy, which, if they really felt, would stamp them Idiot, 
for the poor Idler. Their contempt he regards with 
entire equanimity—their envy galls. None knows better 
that he is one of the most pitiable of human beings 
than the poor man of leisure eking out a scanty sub- 
sistence on ‘‘ little odd jobs ”’. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE DENSHAWAI PRISONERS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


11 November, 1907. 


Sir,—With reference to Mr. C. H. Norman’s letter 
in your issue of 2 November, he asks, ‘‘ Why does 
not Lord Cromer print the instruction in which the 
gallows were ordered’ to be erected before the trial ?” 
As Mr. C. H. Norman has quoted the ‘‘ White Paper ” 
on the subject, one would imagine that he would have 
examined it before making this accusation by innuendo. 
In the report ‘‘ Respecting the Execution of Sentences ” 
&c. after detailing the departure of the prisoners and 
escort (the day after the prisoners had been sentenced) 
the following words occur: ‘‘ This party was followed 
at a distance of a few hundred yards by another column, 
consisting of waggons conveying the gallows .. .” 
The report then goes on to state that the gallows 
column arrived at Denshawai at 8 a.M.; that a site 
was selected, and the gallows erected. The gallows 
were therefore erected the day after the trial, and not 
before as suggested by Mr. Norman’s letter. 

Yours faithfully, 
MARTIN ARCHER-SHEE JUN. 


AMERICANS AND IRISH PATRIOTISM. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REVIEW. 


Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A., 29 October, 1907. 


S1r,—I send you by this post a copy of the ‘‘ Boston 
Herald ” of 28 October, containing an account of a 
great meeting held under the auspices of the United 
Trish League the night before. While there is perhaps 
nothing that calls for comment or surprise in the stale 
programme of mis-statement, calumny, and cheap 
rhodomontade which characterised the proceedings, is 
it not at least instructive that while during the recess 
of Parliament all other members or political agitators 
find their audiences among their own electoral consti- 
tuents, or at least among their fellow-subjects in the 
Three Kingdoms, the emissaries of the ‘‘ Nationalist” 
party should find theirs among the citizens of the most 
anti-British nation on the face of the globe ? 

Is it not an intolerable scandal that one of his 
Majesty’s kingdoms should be kept in a state of peren- 
nial and factitious disturbance chiefly by the machi- 
nations of his self-expatriated subjects over-seas, who 
have abjured their allegiance, and become the ‘‘citizens”’ 
of a foreign and unfriendly country, not from any love 
for that country, but because it affords them a foothold 
to annoy the British Government ? 

The chief object, it seems to me, is not far to seek. 
Mr. Redmond’s parliamentary following, thoroughly 
discredited at home, d by the Cardinal, worried 


_ by the Sinn Fein and its own recalcitrant members, 


sees its most hopeful field of influence and livelihood— 
especially livelihood—among the servant classes, and 
the prosperous saloon-keepers, ‘‘ ward-bosses”, and 
corrupt politicians of the U.S.A. For is there anyone 
who doubts that fully two-thirds of the ‘‘ Nationalist ” 
M.P.s are enabled to live in legislative dignity and 
seditious idleness only by the lavish contributions of 
their American dupes ?—to which Puritan Boston, in 
the person of its mayor, has just pledged itself to 
contribute ten thousand dollars! It is writ large that 
a pacific Ireland—home-ruled or otherwise—is the last 
thing these gentry desire. With it their livelihood 
would vanish. They would have to wring out a living 
from the peasantry as gombeen men instead of luxuriat- 
ing at Westminster. 

There are one or two more morsels of instruction in 
the ‘‘ Herald’s” account. The meeting pledged its 
‘‘fealty” to Mr. Redmond! Supposing that they 
condescend to know the meaning of the hated ‘‘ op- 
prissor’s” tongue, this justifies precisely ‘‘ Punch’s” 
late cartoon in which he dubbed Mr. Redmond ‘‘ un- 
crowned king of Ireland”. One thing is clear, that 
King Edward VII. no longer rules there in any efficient 

uise. 

Also, the meeting was addressed by Mr. William 
Lloyd Garrison, son of the once-famous abolitionist 
agitator, who did so much to precipitate the civil war 
between the North and South; Mr. Garrison having 
as much concern with the affairs of Ireland and the 
King of Great Britain as with those of Mars. Letters 
of sympathetic regret were also read from the Governor 
of the Commonwealth, Senator Lodge, and other pro- 
minent Americans. Which things are an illuminating 
commentary on the friendliness of ‘‘ our cousins”’, to- 
whom we are ready to barter the rights of New- 
foundland. Believe me, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
ONLOOKER. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 
12 Agar Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
7 November, 1907. 


Sir,—We are usually disposed to think that instances 
of incorrect grammar in well-known books are to be 
found only among the popular novels of to-day, but this 
is a mistake. They can be found in the very best writers 
throughout the course of English literature. Of course 
it is hardly fair to hold up authors who precede the 
eighteenth century by the stringent rules which we 
have a right to apply to-day, on account of the 
unformed state of the English language in those days. 
Shakespeare, for example, breaks all the rules of 
grammar, in a way that, far from appearing barbarous, 
must seem to us to heighten the picturesqueness of his 
language. 

But one always thinks of the eighteenth century as. 
the. monumental moment of English prose style. 
Nothing in our literature since then has surpassed the. 
chaste simplicity of Addison, the elegant periods of 
Lord Chesterfield, or the classic splendour of Burke. 
‘¢ Correctness” was the word of Pope, of Addison, and 
of Gibbon. 

Not unnaturally therefore one turns to the ‘‘Spec- 
tator” as the standard of correct and elegant English 
prose. And yet in the ‘‘ Spectator”’ one finds the most 
flagrant abuses of language. } : 

The great stumbling-block with all the writers in the 
‘* Spectator” appears to have been the use of the words 
depending upon ‘‘sort” or ‘‘kind” in the common 
phrase, This sort (or kind) of man. Addison, for ex- 
ample, in No. 285 makes it, These sort of men. Steele 
also makes it, These sort of fellows, in No. 486. 
Eustace Budgell, writing in No. 4o1, puts an ‘‘a 
before the noun, thus, An odd sort of a packet. 
Again Steele, in No. 504, uses a plural verb with the 
singular noun, thus, There are another kind of people. 
But to prove that the correct use was well known 
then, in No. 521 Steele writes, There is this sort of 
man, &c. 
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Another common error was (and is) the use or 
“* don’t” for ‘‘ doesn’t” with the third person singular 
of the pronoun. Thus Pope himself, of all men the 
-most ‘‘ correct”, writes in No. 408 of the ‘‘ Spectator”’, 
‘* It must be careful that it don’t”’. 

The pluperfect form of the verb was another diffi- 
culty. For instance, in ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels” Swift 
speaks of ‘‘ the dangers I had underwent ” ; and Defoe, 
in his pamphlet ‘‘ The Shortest Way with Dissenters ’”’, 
says, ‘‘if he had took”, &c. The past infinitive has 
-always been a problem, but Swift fails to solve it in 
his phrase, ‘‘I did very much wonder not to have 
heard of any express.” 

As to the subjunctive mood, which is now said, I 
believe, to be going out of fashion, the Queen Anne 
writers neglected it altogether. One or two examples 
ought to frighten people from giving it up by showing 
what atrocities one would be forced to commit without 
it. ‘* Was man like his Creator”, &c., says Addison, 
in ‘* Spectator” No. 287—the protasis of a condition ; 
‘*Whom I could name, if it was necessary”, he says 
again in No. 536. 

Another misplacement of ‘‘ was” for ‘‘ were” of a 
different kind occurs in No. 524, ascribed to the joint 
authorship of Dunlop and Montgomery, ‘In whose 
company you was”. This error occurs also in 
‘“‘Gulliver’s Travels”, where Swift says, ‘‘that you 
who was able to extinguish the fire”, &c. 

These instances will hardly destroy the correctness 
of our Eighteenth Century, but they will prove that our 
Pope is not infallible ! 

Van Wyck BROoKs. 


THE DEATH OF LORD CHESHAM. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 
12 November. 


Sir,—Some of the notices in the press anent the 
lamented death cf Lord Chesham while hunting with 
the Pytchley mention that he occasionally, in the absence 
of the master, handled that pack. But in the early 
"eighties he himself was master of the Bicester. I think 
it was in 1884 he took them over from Lord Valentia, 
another good sportsman equally hard to beat as a 
landlord, M.F.H. or host. Par nobile venatorum they 
always appeared then and afterwards in the war, 


‘* Proving a word, old as the northern skies, 
The hunter’s but a warrior in disguise.” 


In those days Dick Stovin was huntsman, and with 
anything like a fair scent in the right country (not 
Menmarsh Guide Post !) we were always sure of sport 
and generally a racing run. A grand pack, a good 
country, a true huntsman and a perfect master, dear 
to the sporting ‘‘ undergrad” were the Bicester Hounds. 
And now the courteous nobleman whose hospitality 
‘was so often enjoyed when hunting with him is gone— 
killed in harness, so to speak, almost on the opening 
day of the season, after escaping all the dangers of a 
guerilla war! Poor Lady Chesham, I remember her 
too at the meets, the daughter of a duke, and a sweeter 
woman never rode to hounds. To her from every 
patriot and foxhunter in the country a meed of 
sympathy is due. May she find the necessary fortitude 
to combat her triple sorrow, may it be her last, and 
‘may the young lord follow in the footsteps of his father 
‘to solace her after years, is the wish and prayer of 

Yours faithfully, 
OXonIAN. 


— 


THE RAILWAY SETTLEMENT AND THE 
PERMANENT OFFICIALS. 


To the Editor of the SaAtuRpAY REVIEW. 


- Sir,—In your leading article on the railway dispute 
~you very rightly point out that had not Mr. Lloyd 
George found a tradition of conciliation ready to hand 
in his office, his talk would have been very different. 
it is. a little surprising that the President of the Board 
of Trade has never had the gracious condescension to 
-acknowledge the obvious and invaluable help he must 


have received from the permanent staff of his depart- 
ment. Ever since the Conciliation Act was passed, the 
principle of arbitration in labour disputes, thanks to 
the fostering care of the Board of Trade, has steadily 
progressed, and to-day, by the confidence the Board’s 
policy has engendered in the labour world, Mr. Lloyd 
George’s triumph is possible. It is almost a platitude 
nowadays that we are ruled by our permanent officials : 
is not some credit due to them for their work ? 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
X. 


FRANCISCAN CONTROVERSIES, PAUL 
SABATIER AND DR. ROSEDALE. 


A Monsieur I|’Editeur de la SAtuRDAy REVIEW. 
Chantegrillet, pres Crest, Dréme. 
10 novembre 1907. 


MonsiEuR,— Monsieur M. Carmichael a eu la bonté 
de me communiquer a la date du 28 octobre la lettre 
que vous avez publiée de lui dans votre numéro du 
14 septembre. 

Veuillez excuser le retard de maréponse. J’ai quelque 
peu hésité 4 la faire. De toute évidence, il y a de par 
le monde un certain nombre de personnes qui sont fort 
heureuses de me représenter comme un homme qui dit 
des . . . . choses inexactes. Pourquoi leur enlever ce 
plaisir ? 

Ma réponse si nette, si précise qu’elle soit, les 
aménera-t-elle 4 s’excuser tout simplement ? 

Parmi les couvents franciscains les plus glorieux par 
leurs souvenirs se trouve celui de Poggio Bustone, en 
Ombrie, non loin de Rieti, ot saint Francois vécut a 
diverses reprises, et ot se sont passés quelques-uns 
des faits les plus importants de sa vie. On en trouve 
une longue description dans l’ouvrage de Mgr. Spila, 
évéque d’Alatri (‘‘ Memorie storiche della provincia 
Riformata Romana”, t. I. p. 121-127). 

Il y a aussi celui de San Liberato prés San Ginnesio 
(Marche) renfermant les corps de Saint Liberato, Saint 
Pacifique et du B. Humilis. Vous me _ trouveriez 
immodeste sans doute, et avec raison, si je vous ren- 
voyais A toutes les pages de mes livres ou j’ai parlé de 
cet ermitage, mais il suffit d’avoir lu les ‘‘ Fioretti”’ pour 
connaitre les saints personnages que je viens d’indiquer. 

Or j'ai visité ces deux couvents il y a environ quinze 
ans (si les dates exactes vous intéressent, je les 
rechercherai), c’est A dire, bien postérieurement aux 
mesures prises (1866) par le gouvernement italien contre 
les couvents. A cette époque ils étaient peuplés de 
religieux, et vous pouvez vous imaginer ma surprise, 
lorsque revenant plus tard, je les ai retrouvés inhabités, 
abandonnés par les Franciscains. 

C’est si peu la persécution qui a obligé les fréres a 
quitter ces lieux, qu’A Poggio Bustone, la municipalité, 
voyant l’intérét avec lequel j’étudiai les souvenirs fran- 
ciscains, me pria d'intervenir auprés de la curie géné- 
ralice pour qu’on leur rendit les religieux, ce que je ne 
manquai pas de faire. 

Veuillez agréer, Monsieur, l’expression de mes senti- 
ments les plus distingués. 

PauL SABATIER. 


[Monsieur Paul Sabatier appears willing to be 
“drawn”, when it suits his convenience. This is no 
controversy of ours ; but the question of the Boncom- 
pagni MS. is. M. Sabatier knows that Dr. Rosedale 
lies under a suspicion of making a dishonourable use 
of this manuscript. Dr. Rosedale prefers to lie under 
this suspicion, not giving the explanation which we 
have a right to ask of him, and have repeatedly asked. 
M. Sabatier must know that it is generally believed that 
Dr. Rosedale keeps silent in order to shield M. Sabatier. 
Is he content to let his friend lie under a grave imputa- 
tion that he himself may get off scot free? If neither 
M. Sabatier nor Dr. Rosedale has done anything to be 
ashamed of, why does not either of them speak up 
like a man and answer the point putto him? Ifhecan 
clear up the matter satisfactorily, we shall be only too 
glad.—Ep. S.R.] 
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REVIEWS. 


A SCHOLAR-CITIZEN. 


** Life and Letters of Sir R. C. Jebb.” By his Wife, 
Caroline Jebb: with a Chapter on Jebb as Scholar 
and Critic by Dr. A. W. Verrall. Cambridge: 
At the University Press. 1907. 10s. net. 


; JEBB’S memoir of her husband is written 

with taste and discretion, free alike from fatuous 
English and sentimentalism. She has wisely made 
much of Jebb’s letters, which are enlivened by humour 
and insight, and she gives hints of the faculties 
and failings of the great Grecian. But, apart from 
Dr. Verrall’s admirable chapter, she and her helpers 
have hardly paid attention enough to the scholarly 
side of the subject. Further, she has not attempted 
any distinct portrait of the man. Did he shiver at 
slang and the predominance of sport, like the older 
artistic don, or was he deliberately undignified for 
the sake of the undergraduate, like some latter-day 
teachers? Had he the influence he deserved? Such 
questions as these naturally arise and demand answer, 
difficult as it may be for a wife to answer them. 


The Jebbs belong to the landed families of England | 


and have scholarly traditions. Sir Richard was obviously 
an exceptional boy, and, when he left Charterhouse, 
had a reputation to maintain at Cambridge. He did 
not maintain it by overworking himself, but cultivated 
the select society of the Apostles, the drama, music, the 
river and the Volunteers. Thus early—he entered 
Cambridge at seventeen—we find him sure of himself, 
informing his father that the mere reading man was not 
‘his ideal. The admirably balanced judgment which was 
one of his great gifts was not at fault. He won the 
‘Porson and Craven Scholarships and the Porson Prize. 
He was idle, as he and his tutors agreed, but he was 
easily Senior Classic. ‘‘Tout savant est un peu 
cadavre”’, and it is Jebb’s contradiction of this depress- 
ing maxim which makes his career of exceptional in- 
terest. The versatility which some well-meaning folk 
have followed the translators of the Authorised Ver- 
sion in regarding as ‘idle jesting” was his. The 
Senior Classic and Professor was no Mr. Casaubon, 
and retained a lively, if somewhat ironic, interest in 
such sublunar pastimes as cricket. Speaking of repu- 
tation to a neighbour at dinner some years ago, he 

leasantly remarked : ‘‘I am much less known both 
inside and outside this University than Sammy Woods.” 
He went to Newmarket, and he paraphrased a whisky 
and soda. 

Jebb did not, in fact, like some learned men we have 
striven to know, require to be excavated, but there wasa 
measure of reserve behind his talk which left the listener 
a little cold. He could not lament, as Jowett did, that 
he had lost a third of his life by shyness, but he did not 
give the ordinary man a fair idea of his powers and 
personality. He was like Addison, says Dr. Verrall, 
.and Addison thought conversation was meant for two 
persons only. He lectured well—supremely as regards 

-the matter and form of his discourse—but here, as in 
Ordinary intercourse, he was not enough in touch 
with his audience. Some found him faultily faultless, 
splendidly dull. The more subtle noted, as Dr. Verrall 
does, ‘‘ the side-glance of the eye, demure and humo- 
rous,” the ‘“‘hint and hesitation,” which improved the 
' point. Jebb was too sensitive concerning criticism of 
his own work, and shrank from possible misunder- 
standings. Such a master of idiom could not but 
regard many well-meaning talkers as blunderers. His 
judgment carried great weight, and the consciousness 
of this made him too cautious in taking a decided line. 
_In anything like a set speech he was excellent ; his 
choice of phrase amply atoned for a slight deliberation ; 
-he did not pause and feel for adjectives, like admired 
American orators and story-tellers. He was naturally 
witty, and we have heard him reduce the fluent and 
ostensibly educational humbug to his proper place with 
the happiest sense of the courtesy which sharpens a 
rebuke. Lady Jebb claims for him the jest about a 
Professor of Logic who allowed his class to stamp on 
the floor above: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I fear that my premises 
will not support Professor Veitch’s conclusions”. A 


Commissioner proposed to patronise the teachers: of 


England by calling them a ‘‘ highly trained and intelli- 
gent set of men”, when Jebb dismissed the adjectives 
by pointing out that they would be very appropriate, if 
applied to elephants. 

We have seen it suggested that Jebb was no pioneer, 
made no discoveries. This is ignorance, or prejudice. 
In his undergraduate days he was one of the leaders of 
the protest for a decent dinner in the college hall; 
under his auspices the Philological Society began life 
in 1868; he taught modern Greek with ancient at 
Glasgow while other people talked about doing so ; he 
was a promoter of the higher education of women and 
the Hellenic Society, and the British School at Athens 
was due entirely to his suggestion. The great work of 
his life—his ‘‘ Sophocles”—is full of discoveries of a 
delicate sort; he indicates for the first time almost 
intangible points and shades of feeling—things above 
proof, but none the less certain. Lady Jebb does not 
even note the appearance of the later plays as edited by 
her husband. In his first volume (‘‘ @Edipus Rex ”) the 
critical notes were originally in Latin ; we remember 
felicities like the comment ‘‘ vulneris antiqui cicatrix ” 
on a desperate passage, but good sense suggested the 
use of English throughout in the second edition. The 
‘* Trachinie”’ ascribes to the German editors who sus- 
pect corrupt insertions in the text everywhere a habit 
of mind that might ‘‘ be fostered by the habitual com- 
position of telegrams”. The set of seven edited plays 
was published, as scholars know, before Jebb’s death. 
What is not so well known is that he had done con- 
siderable work, as yet unpublished, on the Fragments 


| of Sophocles, and we are glad to hear that this work 


is to be carried on by a competent Cambridge scholar. 

Jebb’s beautiful ‘‘ Translations”, now re-issued with- 
out the single false quantity which showed the cunning- 
est of hands to be human, have long been recognised 
as supreme in grace and idiom, but wonder is increased 
by the statement that two of his Pindaric Odes were 
composed during daily walks. As a young man he 
produced with two other tutors the book of model 
renderings known as ‘‘ Jebb, Jackson, and Currey”, 
which deserves the note that it did something to kill 
the scandal of private coaches who made fortunes 
while college tutors were idle. At Glasgow Jebb had 
a period of laborious winters and summer leisure ; at 
Cambridge he was happier and busier. Few even of 
those who knew him can have realised the amount of 
his labours in various ways. He calls himself the 
‘* patient dromedary”, and his entry into Parliament 
in 1891 (he left Glasgow for Cambridge in 1889), kept 
him busy with work other than scholarship, work 
which was always useful, but seemed occasionally like 
cutting thick string with a razor. He was discovered 
by the larger world to be an excellent speaker. The 
claims of the Church, education, commissions, even 
election posters pressed upon him. His later letters 
show this clearly, being largely concerned with details 
of political or official matters which are dull or familiar 
reading. This part of the volume might have been 
reduced to make room for more scholarship, though 
Jebb’s humour seldom fails in his intimate letters. 

‘* To-night there is to be a fancy ball. It occurred 
to me, remembering Alma-Tadema’s picture of some 
years ago, that robed in my dressing-gown | might 
appear as ‘Caracalla coming from the bath’, but as 
even with a label the allusion might not have been seized, 
I shall content myself with personating a spectator.” 

So he wrote on the voyage to South Africa, whither 
he had gone to adorn the meeting of the British 
Association. It was the busy man’s final strain; he 
returned only to die. 

In some moods one cannot help agreeing with Goethe 
that ‘‘a purely poetical subject is superior to a political 
one, as the pure, everlasting truth of Nature is to 
party spirit”, but the ability and the taste for good 
citizenship—by which we mean disinterested public 
service—are so rare in men of letters that we cannot 
regret those later busy years. It is well that our great 
scholars should now and again play a public part, and, 
when they have the fine flower of classical study, the 
full gift of expressing in their own life and tongue the 
value and meaning of education, the claims of the 
world on them are greater than those of the study. 
Such claims were never more urgent than to-day, when 
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‘we have with exceptional means of education a standard 


of culture inferior to that of Athens, but certainly 
abundant representatives of her Cleons and Sausage- 


-sellers. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE AGE OF ABRAHAM. 


“ Chronicles concerning Early Babylonian Kings.” 


L. W. King. Two Vols. London: Luzac and Co. 
1907. 17s. 
M® KING has already thrown light on the dark 
corners of early Oriental history, and his new 
‘book is an important addition to our knowledge. It 
serves to clear up the early chronology of Babylonia, 
and defenders of the accuracy of the Old Testament 
text will be delighted to find that the chronology of 
the book of Genesis turns out not to be so far wrong 
after all. 

Among the multitudinous cuneiform tablets in the 
British Museum Mr. King has discovered some frag- 
ments which will oblige us to revise our ideas of ancient 
Babylonian history. It seems we have been too hasty 
in drawing conclusions from our materials. It is the 
misfortune of literary evidence to be imperfect, and the 
imperfection of the record is apt to be misleading. 
The fact that the native Babylonian annalists made the 
kings of one dynasty follow those of another in the 
lists they drew up naturally led to the conclusion that 
the dynasties were successive in point of time. It now 
turns out that such was not the case. In certain 
nstances the dynasties are proved to have overlapped 
one another, thus justifying the reduced chronology of 
the royal antiquary Nabonidos, who placed Hammurabi, 
the Amraphel of Scripture, about 2080 B.c. 

The most valuable of the new documents brought to 
light by Mr. King is the earlier portion of a sort of 
chronicle of Babylonian history, from the later portions 
of which we have already learnt a good deal about the 
history of Babylonia and Assyria in the age of the 
Second Assyrian Empire. The author of it made 

lentiful use of the state annals, and his honesty may 

e gathered from the fact that he tells us he was unable 
to discover the date of the great battle of Halulé be- 
tween Sennacherib and the Babylonians—a date, by the 
way, which the contemporaneous inscriptions of Assyria 
have now allowed us to fix. At the time the chronicle 
was compiled, however, these inscriptions were buried 
under the ruins of Nineveh. The tablet containing the 
new fragment of the chronicle is unfortunately broken, 
and at present begins with a brief account of the 
famous Sargon of Akkad. The writer has made use 
of the same materials as the compiler of a text of 
which a copy was made for the library of Nineveh, and 
in which the annals of Sargon were combined with a 
list of the omens and signs noted by the official augurs. 
These materials were the state annals, and the general 
oe in language between the chronicle and the 

ineveh text shows that they have been quoted pretty 
accurately. The Babylonian chronicler, however, has 
omitted a good deal that was included in the Assyrian 
work, and—Mr. King’s contrary contention notwith- 
standing—his text is clearly less trustworthy. Thus the 
‘statement that Sargon crossed ‘‘the sea in the East ”’ 
can hardly be correct, since the result of it was the con- 
quest not of Elam, but of Syria and Palestine. 

The new documents prove that the so-called ‘‘ Second 
Dynasty” which followed that of Hammurabi really 
verlapped the latter to a certain extent. The date of 
Hammurabi is thus considerably reduced, and it will 
fall well within that to which Dr. Hales’s Biblical chrono- 
in8Y would assign the lifetime of his contemporary 
Abraham. With this, however, Mr. King is not satisfied, 
and would reduce the date still further on the assumption 
that the later kings of the ‘‘ Second Dynasty” were 
eontemporaneous with the beginnings of the Kassite 
dynasty which followed it. But this is not supported 
by the actual words of the chronicle. The Kassite 
opponents of the last king of the ‘‘Second Dynasty” 
are not called kings either of Babylonia or of any 
other country; indeed it more than exercises all Mr. 
King’s ingenuity to find a place for them in the official 
list of Kassite rulers. It is true that he backs up his 
chronological scheme by appealing to an earlier state- 
ment in the chronicle according to which the founder 


! 
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of the Hammurabi dynasty had to fight a certain “‘ Ilu- 
shuma king of Assyria.” It is also true that there was 
an Ilu-shuma of Assyria with whom we were already 
acquainted, and whose date was as late as B.C. 2000 
or thereabouts. This Ilu-shuma, however, was not 
‘* king of the country of Assyria,” but ‘‘high-priest of 
the city of Assur,” which is quite another affair; and 
considering how fond the Assyrian rulers were of 
assuming the names of their predecessors there is no 
reason to identify the two. 

Perhaps the most interesting passage in the chronicle 
is that which tells us that the Hittites invaded Baby- 
lonia in the reign of the last king of the Hammurabi 
dynasty. Mr. King is probably right in believing that 
the invasion had much to do with the fall of the dynasty. 
However that may be, it proves that the Hittites were 
already a great power in the East in the Abrahamic 
age, and that their troops penetrated as far as Babylonia 
itself. The references to them in the astrological tablets 
of Babylonia, which have hitherto been adversely 
criticised, are thus justified, and there is no longer any 
reason for disputing that bodies of them may have 
made their way to the south of Canaan and settled in 
the neighbourhood of Hebron. 

Mr. King’s book is a model of good scholarship, and 
it has been published in an attractive form. We hope 
that he will soon have other historical discoveries to 
announce of an equally interesting nature. 


THE GEORGIAN BOOM. 
“George III. as Man, Monarch, and Statesman.” 
Beckles Wilson. London: Jack. 1907. 128. 6d. 


net. 

‘* Farmer George.” By Lewis Melville. 2 vols. London: 

Pitman. 1907. . net. 
HE book-makers of the twentieth century have 
apparently discovered that the character of 
George III., with its good and bad qualities, was the 
dominant factor in the history of the last half of the 
eighteenth century: also that the tragedy of his private 
life is worth exploiting. Hence a kind of boom in the 
‘*old, mad, blind, despised king”, as Shelley called 
the third George. Mr. Beckles Wilson is a Canadian 
publicist of some distinction, and his view of the 
rebellion of the American colonies is therefore interest- 
ing. It is not a little remarkable that a Canadian, 
writing a hundred and thirty years after the event, 
should take up a strongly anti-American attitude, con- 
demn the colonial protests against the stamp and tea 
duties as ‘‘ hypocritical trash”’, and describe the colonial 
leaders, Adams, Jefferson, and the rest, as rascally 
agitators. We entirely agree with Mr. Beckles Wilson’s 
judgment upon this great transaction, and endorse his 
censures upon the principal actors. We hold that the 
stamp and tea duties were reasonable and moderate 
taxes, based upon the sound argument that the colonies 
should contribute to the cost of their own defence. 
Nothing but the gross incompetence of British states- 
men like Lord George Germain and of British generals— 
in one or two of the latter it was disloyalty—lost us the 
American colonies. It is impossible not to admire the 
pertinacity and real heroism with which George III. 
kept up for twelve years the struggle against insolent 
rebels, lazy and untrustworthy generals, and a disloyal 
Opposition. We must not allow gratitude for Chatham's 
conduct of the Seven Years’ War, or admiration of 
the splendid rhetoric of Burke, to blind us to the 
unpatriotic character of the support which they gave 
to the rebels. It can only be compared to Fox’s com- 
mendation of French Jacobins and to the sympathy of 
the present Radicals with the Boers. Unfortunately, 
the principle that the colonies should not contribute to 
the cost of the Empire once conceded, it was impossible 
to reassert it ; and from that day to this the colonies 
have been defended at the sole cost of the mother- 
country. Mr. Wilson evidently dislikes his neighbours 
in the United States, and takes none too lenient a view 
of their separation from Great Britain. But we wonder 
what he would say to a proposal to tax Canadians for 

the maintenance of the navy. 
Mr. Beckles Wilson writes with a carelessness of style 

(Continued on page 612.) 
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DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
OF ASSURANCE. 


Low Premiums. 
Scottish Provident Institution. 


LONDON: 3 Lomparp Srrzet, E.C. 
WEST END: 17 Patt Mau, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Anprew Square, EDINBURGH. 


Low Expenses. 


THE 


LATEST DEVELOPMENT JN LIFE INSURANCE 


provides a Guaranteed Income for the 
Widow, or other Beneficiary, of an increasing 
amount for each year the Policy is in force, 


The cost of the same decreasing annually, 


THUS PROVIDING 
MAXIMUM BENEFIT AT MINIMUM COST. 


ISSUED BY 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE Co. OF NEW YORK. 


16, 17, & 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.c. 
J. H. HARRISON HOGGE, General Manager. 


Annuities granted on Liberal Terms. 


Clergy Mutual 
Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds, £4,242,820, Income, £453 897, 
Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464, 


Office :—2 & 37 ‘The Sanctuary, Westminster, LW. 
NO COMMISSION PAID. 


NO AGENTS ‘EMPLOYED. 


Norwich Union 
Mutual Life Office. 


The Quinquennial Valuation shows even better results than 
in 1896 or 1901, and again combines 


STRONGER RESERVES 
wth LARGER BONUSES. 


‘‘ The society is in an exceedingly strong financial position.” —Sratist. 
Write for Valuation Report and Prospectus to 
Dept. 11, NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. [Annuities. 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£2,000,000. 
Ghief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Board of Directors. 
Atrrep James SHerHzarD, Esq., Chairman. 
Lord ArtHur Cecit, Deputy Chairman. 

Duke, Esq., K.C. Rosert Henry Scort, Esq., F.R.S., 

D.Sc. 
Hon, R. C. Grosvenor. — Woop, Esq., LL.D., 

Mutter, Esq. 

Double advan policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
ong payment om the attaninent of spec age and asecond payment at 


eo made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. , * 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


THE 


LONDON, EDINBURGH & GLASGOW 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


NOW ISSUES 
DOMESTIC SERVANTS’ INSURANCE POLICIES 
At RATES 
Protecting tee Employer net all Claims for 
h he is | ¥ liable. 

Indoor eee each. 
Outdoor Servants . oe . According to Occupation. 
Additional Benefits at “B” RATES. 
ADDITIONAL REPRESENTATIVES REQUIRED. 


THOS. NEILL, 
General Manager. 


InsuRANCE BuiLpNGs, 
FARRINGDON Street, Lonvon, E.C. 


APPROACHING DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
- ROR MUTUAL AIRE ASSURANGE, 


All persons now assuring under “WITH PROFIT” tables 
will share in the Division as at 20th November. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E:C. 


£65,000,000. 


COUNTY Fire, 

FIRE Personal Accident & Disease;. 

OFFICE, Workmen’s Compensation, 
LIMITED, Domestic Servants, 


50 REGENT ST.,w., Third Party, 
Burglary, 
Fidelity Guarantee 


INSURANCES EFFECTED ON THE MOST FAVOURABLE TERMS. THE 
BUSINESS OF THIS OFFICE IS IS CONFINED TO THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Full particulars on application to the Head Office, Branches and Agents 
of the Company. 


APPLICATIONS FOR “AGENCIES INVITED. 
F. G. REYNOLDS, Secretary. 


ALLIANCE 


Assurance Company, Limited. 


Head Office: Bartholomew Lane, Londoa, E.C. 
Accumulated Funds, £16,000,000. 


CHAIRMAN: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0. 
The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other branches 


of Insurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 


Workmen's Compensation Clerks, Shop- 
Assistants, Domestic, Agricultutal and Estate Servants). 


Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party Risks. 

Burglary and Theft. 

Fidelity Guarantee. 

Annuities. 


Leasehold and Capital Redemption 
Policies. 


The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable to- 


.| the Insured. 


The Directors invite proposals for Loans on, or the purchase of 

and Life Interests. 

e.. us and Forms may be had on application to any: of the Com- 


Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, Manager. 
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and a defiance of grammar which is rather astonishing 
in an author of repute amongst Canadians. Wecan only 
ive a few instances. On page 169, ‘* Only an Act of 
arliament alone could achieve this”; on page 176, 
es they ” (the colonists) ‘‘ affected to consider the prin- 
ciple” 


length, on their own authority, repealed a regulation 
made by the Imperial Parliament”. Presumably the 
word ‘‘ they” is the nominative to ‘‘ ‘repealed ”, ”, but has 
been omitted ; on page 178 obloquy is spelt ‘‘ obliquy ” 
on page 235 we find, ‘‘ With Chatham, Temple, cal 
Grenville was allied the Rockinghams. Parliament 
were again to meet at the beginning of 1770”; on 
page 380 we read, “‘ George severely criticised these 
tactics. He regarded North’s ‘ throwing himself into 
the hands of Opposition’ as nothing short of disaster, 
but would wait until the 2oth, when the issue of Lord 
Surrey’s second vote of want of confidence in the 
Ministry.” This sort of slovenliness is intolerable, 
and would not be suffered in an English writer of the 
most exiguous reputation. It looks as if Canadian 
writers did not correct their proofs. 

Mr. Lewis Melville’s ‘‘ Farmer George” is mere 
book-making. It adds nothing to the knowledge 
of those who have read Macaulay and Madame 
D’Arblay, Horace Walpole and Wraxall. It is merely 
the piecing together of extracts from those writers, 
together with quotations from the ‘ Rolliad”’, from 
Thackeray’s ‘‘ Four Georges”, from Byron, from 
Trevelyan’s ‘‘Fox”. Yet these volumes will doubt- 
less be useful to a generation which cannot spare 
the time from bridge and golf to read the authors 
above mentioned. The young people of to-day will 
surely be grateful to Mr. Lewis Melville for garnering 
up in two volumes scraps of what has been written 
about George III. by bores like Macaulay and Byron, 
or old fogies like Walpole and Thackeray. As for 
Charles Churchill, the present generation has never 
heard of him, nor of Wraxall. So the book may be 
popular, and, as it is better that people should know 
something about George III. than nothing, it will serve 
a purpose in the libraries. Mr. Melville is not nearly 
so careless as Mr. Wilson; but he writes the Marquis 
of ‘“‘ Carnarvon”, subsequently Duke of Leeds, for 
the Marquis of Carmarthen. Mr. Melville takes the 
unfavourable view of George’s character, the Whig 
view, that he tried to be a tyrant to his colonists, 
that he corrupted British politics, and that he was a 
religious bigot. This, of course, was the estimate 
of the King propagated by Churchill, Fox, Creevey, 
and in our own day by Sir George Trevelyan. Sir 
William Harcourt is reported to have said: ‘* Most 
people regard George III. as a good man but a 
bad king; in reality he was a bad man and a good 
king.” We hold that George III. was both a good 
king and a good man. He undoubtedly spent a great 
part of his Civil List in bribing members of Par- 
liament to vote for the Government; but that was the 
fault of the members of Parliament, not of the King. 
It was impossible for any Government to command a 
majority without bribing members, so lax and low was 
the state of public opinion. How many of our kings 
cared enough about the business of the country to 
sacrifice their income, sometimes even the luxuries of 
an ordinary gentleman, to securing its administration ? 
In his long fight for the colonies George III. regarded 
himself as the defender of Great Britain’s rights, and 
it is admitted by his critics that he had the nation at 
his back. Towards the Roman Catholics in Ireland he 
did not evince a bit more bigotry than many Orange- 
men to-day. George III. had many conspicuous faults : 
he was mean in his habits; he was vindictive in his 

temper towards statesmen who opposed him; and he 
was utterly void of the tact and grace which ought to 
be a monarch’s second nature. A king who, after a 
hard day’s hunting, invites his companion to come and 
drink a glass of barley-water, is not what men call ‘“‘a 
good sort”. But he worked like a slave at his "» we 
of kingship : on all the big questions which he had to 
face, except Catholic Emancipation, he was in the right ; 
and he faced them with a noble courage and a lofty 
resolution to do his duty which may well silence his 
detractors. 


(of the Amended Mutiny Act) “as not differing |. 
from the Stamp Act : it imposed a new burden, and at /, 
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AVOID MEDICINES and DRUGS, 


And “ Stimulants” generally, since “ Stimulants” are NERVE POISONS. 


Nervousness is over-irritation of the Nervous System with consequent exhaustion of the latter until it entirely fails to act. The Nervous 
System, however, consists mainly of the Brain and Spinal Marrow, the Nerve Fibres distributed throughout the body being more subordinate 
organs. They may be fatigued, harassed, and injured, without the person becoming nervous, whilst any injury or over-exhaustion of the Brain 
or Spinal Marrow infallibly brings on Nervous Disorders. 


NERVOUS TROUBLES ARE THEREFORE BRAIN DISEASES! 


The substances of which the brain is composed are only contained in infinitesimal quantities in our daily food, but in all cases of Nervousness, 
or in order to withstand any great mental or physical strain, a rapid waste of Nerve Tissue must be 7 a rapid repair. It is evident, there- 
fore, that these substances, the chief of which is Myeline (Lecithine), must be administered in a refined, easily assimilative and concentrated 
form, as a Brain and Nerve Food based on scientific principles, namely, 


ANTINEURASTHIN, 


Dr. Hartmann’s Brain and Nerve Food, 


which contains only the materials of the brain and Nerve substances themselves. It is 


NOT A MEDICINE OR DRUG, BUT A NATURAL FOOD. 


The insufficient supply of Myeline-Lecithine is responsible for enfeebled Mental Powers, Loss of Memory, and Inaptitude for Work, and the 


eneral s toms of 
NEURASTHENIA AND HYSTERIA 


soon appear, as for instance: Increased Sensitiveness to Sound, Smell, &c., Headache, Neuralgia, Twitchings, Smarting, or Stinging pains 
in the Face, Neck, and Limbs, Palpitation of the Heart, Imaginary Fears of Danger, Insomnia, Blue Rings round the Eyes, Feelings of 
Oppression, Failure of Memory, Peculiar Desires and Aversions, Giddiness, Irritability (particularly in the morning after waking up), Crying, 
Laughing, and Yawning Spasms, Throbbing of the Veins, Suicidal Tendencies, &c. &c. 


Here neither ‘‘ Stimulants” (Medicines, Drugs, &c.) nor any other Nerve ‘‘ Deadener” will avail, but only the supply of a suitable Nutrient 
and Substitute for Wasted Nerve Tissue, and such Nutrient is Antineurasthin, the chief active constituents of which are precisely Myeline 
(Lecithine). The effects are not only rapid, but, what is more important—lasting. These are indeed immediately noticeable. The general 
feeling of health increases; the Patient becomes energetic and experiences a new pleasure in life. Headaches and Neuralgic 8 

ih. Irritability disappears. Physical and Mental exertions are easily borne, while the Mental Powers and Memory quickly improve. 


Dr. GIUSEPPE LAPPONI, Physician in Ordinary to His Holiness Pope Pius X., states:—I made trials in my private ice of “* Anti- 

——— ” and shall prescribe it henceforward. It is an admirable agent for toning and strengthening the nervous system. I take the liberty of congratulating you on your 
iscovery. 

We would like you to give ANTINEURASTHIN a Fair Trial by sending for One Box containing 24 tablets (one week's 
treatment, 4/6 post free, in which case we will include Dr. A, Kuhner’s Scientific Treatise, as also Booklet on ‘‘ Nervous Disorders.” 
It is impossible to reproduce all the voluntary letters of recognition received from eminent medical authorities, as well as from private persons. More valuable, however. 
than all testimonials is possonal conviction. We afford everyone the eed of convincing himself, and will send on receipt of application A SAMPLE BOX 
with Booklet entitied “ NERVOUS DISORDERS,” FREE. 


THE ANTINEURASTHIN CoO., 5 BOTOLPH HOUSE, EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C. 


“MY FATHER SMOKED IT, 


and many’s the time when I was a 
lad that I’ve had a pipe of it on the sly. 
I did it once too often though and was 
caught, as I deserved to be, and got 
a taste of his hunting crop for a grace- 
less young rascal. But—egad!—the 
thrashing never cured me. Forty 
years ago that was, and I’m smoking 
it to-day.” 

** King’s Head’’ is similar 

but fuller in flavour. 


S 

\Z. 


\ 


Mixtures of distinctive quality and 
peculiar cut. 1 oz. packets, 2 oz. and 
4 oz. tins, 6d. per oz. 


Free sample sent on 


application (mentioning 
this paper) to IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO., Litd., St. 
Andrews Square, Glasgow. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


ANNALS OF AN ETON HOUSE. 
By Major GAMBIER-PARRY, Author of ‘The Life of 
Reynell Taylor,” ‘* Day Dreams,” &c. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

This book, unique in its way, is a history of that famous Eton 
house known to so many ——— of Etonians as Evans’, Any 
one associated with the 1 is acquainted with the position that 
the house occupied in Eton life for so many years, and knows some- 
thing of the long list of distinguished men who — their Eton days 
there. The name, too, of Jane Evans, herself the head of the house 
for 28 years, is one that occupies a place in many hearts; and while 
the volume contains numerous extracts from her diaries ‘and letters, 
bere are also contributions from many of those who were at the house 
in her day as well as in those of her father and sister. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF 
VITTORIO CARPACCIO. 


By the late Prof. GUSTAV LUDWIG and Prof. POMPEO 
MOLMENTI. Translated by R. H. HOBART CUST, 


Author of ‘‘ Giovanni Antonio i.” With numerous Illus- 
trations in Photogravure and Half-tone. Small folio, 
42 12s. 6d. net. 


To the student of art and to the tourist alike the name of Carpaccio 
conjures up visions of pomp and splendour ; the legends of martyr and 
saint told with all the lavish display of colour and detail so character- 
istic of Venice, the Queen of the Adriatic, combined with a naivet¢ 
of expression that irresistibly arrests and holds the spectator’s attention. 
A t debt of gratitude is therefore due to the late Prof. Gustav 
Ludwig, ably seconded by his friend Prof. Pompeo Molmenti, for 
contributing to the art-literature of the world so complete a ~—_ of 
this delightful painter. A pathetic touch is added by Prof. Molmenti 
in an affectionate tribute to his deceased friend and coadjutor, who did 
not live to receive the well-merited reward of his labours. 


STUDIES IN VENETIAN HISTORY. 
By ye ey F. BROWN, Author of “‘ Life on the Lagoons.” Demy 8vo. 
2 vols. 13s. net. 
These studies are intended to illustrate the History of the Venetian Republic by 
dwelling on striking moments in its origin and growth, Nas: some of the 
important lines of i's evolution, Constitutional, Commerical, and 
lomatic, with an examination of its attitude towards the Printin Press and 
Book Trade, and by an account of several picturesque episodes in its decline. Six 
of the Essays are based for the most part on documents which have not hitherto 
used, while in all of them, where possible, reference has been made to original 
sources. The book rs the author's ‘Venetian Studies,” rehandled and 
brought up to date, with the addition of ten Essays which have never before 
appeared in book form. 


HISTORY OF VENICE. 


Its Individual = ro the Earliest Beginnings to the Fall of the 
Republic. By POMP MOLMENTI. Tranclated by HORATIO F. 
BROWN, Author of * Tite on the Lagoons,” &c. 3 parts (2 vols. to each 
part). Demy 8vo. 21s. net each 


Part I. VENICE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. [Just omit. 
Part Il. VENICE IN THE GOLDEN AGE. (Now ready. 
Part III. THE DECADENCE OF VENICE. (ls the press. 


“ The sgnlgheiorenes tale of the old Venetians, the most interesting community 

in Europe, is told with a frank simplicity, and yet with -— detail that can be 
desired by a careful student. Every page in the book is full of curious knowledge, 
communicated without the slightest affectation or air of teaching anybody any- 
thing. . . . We look forward with interest and expectation to the remaining 
of this important and delightful book.” —.Sfectator. 


THE LIFE AND VOYACES OF 
JOSEPH WICCINS, F.R.C.S. 


lern Discoveries of the Kara Sea Route to —— By HENRY 
JOuNS NSON. With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


ROUND ABOUT THE NORTH POLE. 


aw. GORDON. With many Woodcuts and other Illustrations by 
EDWARD WHYMPER. Medium $vo. 15s. net. 


FOURTEEN YEARS IN PARLIAMENT, 
1892 to 1906. 


A. S. T. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN, P. for the Tonbridge 
Division of Kent. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


CANADIAN CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 
Shown by Selected Speeches and Des ae Me Introductions and oe 
tory Notes. By E. EGERTON, M A., ellow of All Souls’ Coll 
Beit Professor of Colonial History at Ontord —~ W. L. GRANT, M. 
Beit Assistant Lecturer in Colonial History at Oxford. “With Maps. Demy 


8vo. ros. 6d, net. 
A CHEAPER EDITION OF 
MR. A. C. BENSON’S BOOKS. 


THE HOUSE OF QUIET. Square demy 8vo. ss. net. 
THE THREAD OF GOLD. Square demy 8vo. ss. net. 


PLAGUES AND PLEASURES OF LIFE IN BENCAL. 


By Lieut.-Colonel D. D. CU pron Author of “Some Indian Friends 
and Acquaintances.” With Coloured and Half-tone Hlustrations. Square 
demy 8vo. 12s, net. 

A.record an Indian The experiences 
desgribed are by no means sensational, but they supply the text for Practical hints 
ote.. to the best means of contending with certain burthens of life in the tropics, 

converting them into sources of amusement for idle hours. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART 
Design for Schools (Charles Holland). Macmillan. 6s. net. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Annals of an Eton House (Major Gambier-Parry), 15s. net; The ‘Life 
and Works of Vittorio Carpaccio (Robert H. Hobart Cust), 
2 125. 6d. net. Murray. 
Bath under Beau Nash ae Melville). Nash. 15s. net. 
The Record of an Aeronaut (Gertrude Bacon). Long. 16s. net. 
The True Patrick Henry (George Morgan). Lippincott. 10s. 6d. net. 
Abraham Lincoln (Henry Bryan Binns). Dent. 4s. 6d. net. 
Oscar Wilde (Leonard Cresswell Ingleby). Werner Laurie. 125. 6d. net. 
George Alfred Henty (G. Manville Fenn). Blackie. 7s. 6d. net. 
History of the Life of Colonel Nathaniel Whetham (Catherine D. 
Whetham and W. C. Dampier Whetham). Longmans, Green. 
85. 6d. net. 
FICTION 


The Broken Road (A. E. W. Mason); Prose Idyls of the West 
Riding (Lady Catherine Milnes Gaskell). Smith, Elder. 6s. 


The White Darkness (Lawrence Mott). Heinemann. 6s. 

The New Vicar of Wakefield (S. G. Fielding). Stock. 25. 6d. 

The Brass Bowl (Louis Joseph Vance). Grant Richards. 6s. 

Lady Anne’s Trustee (Florence Warden) ; Flies in the Web (Fergus. 
Hume). White. 6s. each. 

Comrade John (Merwin-Webster). Macmillan. 6s. 

Dowland Castle (Earl of Iddesleigh). Murray. 6s. 

Love while ye Maye (Henry J. Swallow). Jarrold. 6s. 

Dr. Smith of Queen Anne Street (Arabella Kenealy) ; The Garden of 
Eden (Alice M. Diehl). Digby, Long. 6s. each. 

The Northern Iron (George A. Birmingham). Dublin: Maunsel. 6s. 


G1FT-Books 


A Wonder Book of Old Romance (F. J. Harvey Darton), 6s. > 
Otherland (Evelyne E. Rynd), 3°. 6¢. Wells Gardner. 

The Unlucky Family (Mrs. Henry De la Pasture). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

Out of the Every-day World (F. Connolly). Burleigh. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Romance of Every Day (Lilian Quiller-Couch) ; The Romance of 
the King’s Army (A. B. Tucker); The Romance of the King’s 
Navy (Edward Fraser). 5s. each. The Old Nursery Stories. 
(E. Nesbit) ; Granny’s Won Derful Chair (Frances -Browne) ;. 
Cap-O’-Yellow (Agnes Grozier Herbertson). 15. 6d. net each. 
Frowde, and Hodder and Stoughton. 

The Falcon King (W, Lorcan O’Byme), 2s. 6a. ; Silver Mill. (Mrs. 
R. H. Read), 25. ; The Dragon and the Raven (G. A. .Henty), 
35. 6d. ; Pamela’s Hero (Dorothea Moore), 25. 62. ; An Old-Time: 
Yarn (Edgar Pickering), 2s. Blackie. 

Admiral Eddy (Oliver Onions). Murray. 6s. 

The Canterbury Puzzles (Henry Ernest Dudeney). Heinemann. 35. 6a. 

The Little City of Hope (F. Marion Crawford). Macmillan, 25.\6d. net 

HIStORY 

The Thirteenth Greatest of Centuries (James J. Walsh). New York = 
Catholic Summer School Press. $2.50 net. 

Storia Do Mogor or Mogul India, 1653-1708 (William Irvine. 
Vol. III.). Murray. 12s. net. 

The Rise of the Greek Epic (Gilbert Murray), Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. 6s. net. 

Before and After Waterloo (Letters from Edward Stanley). Fisher 
Unwin. 14s. net. 

Law 


International Law. Part II. (John Westlake). Cambridge: At the 
University Press. 9s. net. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


Studies of the Eighteenth Century in Italy (Vernon Lee). Fisher 
Unwin. 21s. net. 

Human Bullets (Edited by Alice Mabel Bacon). Constable. 55. net. 

Cleopatra. Humphreys. 12s. net. 

The Life of Charles Dickens (John Forster). Chapman and Hall. 
2s. 6d. net. 

The English Stage of To-day (Selwyn Brinton). Lane. 7s. 6d. net. 

Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth irate (Sidney Lee). Constable. 

net. 


Rambles and Studies in Greece hg Mahaffy). Macmillan. 55. net. 
The English Spy (Robert Cruiks 2 vols.). Methuen. 


THEOLOGY 


All Saints’ Sermons, 1905-1907 (William Ralph Inge), 35. 6d. net ;: 
The Doctrine of the Trinity (J. R. Illingworth), Light and Life 
(By the late Rev. James William Shepard), 6s. each, Macmillan. 

The Frescoes in the Sixtine Chapel (Evelyn March Phillipps), 
2s. 6d. net ; A Call to Seamen (Rev. F. S. Horan), 35. 6d. net ; 
Firm Foundations (Eirence Wigram), Contentio Veritatis (By 
Six Oxford Tutors), 5s. net each. Murray. 

New (?) Theology (Ven. Basil Wilberforce), 55. ; Quotations for 
Pulpit Use (Compiled by Dorothy J. Trevaskis), 6s. net. Stock. 

The Literary Man’s Bible (W. L. Courtney). Chapman and Hall. 
10s. 6d, net. 

Family Prayers (Lyman P. Powell). Moring. Is. net. 

In Our Tongues (Robert H. Kennett). Arnold. 35. 6d. net. 

The Apologetic of the New Testament (E. F. Scott). Williams and 
Norgate. 55. 

The Religion and Worship of the Synagogue (W. O. E. ewes 
Sir Isaac Pitman. 10s. 6d. net. 


(Continued on page 616.) 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS. 
‘NEW NOVEL FOUNDED ON Lee IN THE MIDDLE OF THE 


oie bound in cloth, price 6s. 
CAPTAIN VIVANT! PURSUIT. By G. S. 
DKIN, Author of “ The Life of — Emmanuel,” ‘‘The Monastery 
oo Marco, ” “ Stories from Italy, 
The local and of the period are very well 
"—Daily Ma 
on A cleverly-conceived story. It is most refreshing to find an author who has an 
-evident purpose in his work, and also the ability to put it in a good setting. 


Court ‘ournal. 
n crown 8vo. cloth, price 


JAEL, | AN. AUSTRALIAN STORY. By 


asa for the young person. It is irreproachabl¢ 
in tone, and miles removed from the trashiness which is too often thought good 
enough for the young or niece.”"—P. 7.0. Weekly. 

crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
THE NEW VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. An 
Australian Story. By S.G. FIELDING, Author of ‘‘ The Southern Light,” 
“* Down to the Sea ia Ships,” &c. 

“Tt abounds in incident. Good humour ri ples sang it, and the reader will 

‘find plenty to laugh "—Sydney Daily 
crown 8vo. cloth, price 4 
THE MAS TER KEY. A Story of Inspiration. 


By GEORGE ROYDS. 
NEW or VERSE. 


n crown 4to. stiff boards, price 3s. 6d. ne 


THE t DA YS OF THE FLOOD. An Epic in 
Three Cantos. By ARTHUR ERNEST CALEB, Author of ‘ Indian 
Love,” ‘‘ Essays and Poems,” ‘‘ A Christmas Reverie,” “A Study of the 
English, Literature.” 
“A poem in three short cantos, and written in neatly-turned blank verse.’ 


The Times. 
n crown $vo. bound in limp parchment, price 2s. 


THE KNIGHT MYSTIC AND OTHER 
VERSES. By EDWARD J. THOMPSON. 
“* A varied collection of verse by an author of some skill in turning his lines.” 
Evening Standard. 
foolscap 4to. bound in cloth, price ss. 


YES IN SOLITUDE By Rev. W. Moore, 
hor of ‘‘ Nocturnes and Other Poems,” ** Lost Chords,” &c. 
othe is altogether a fine one.” —Glaseow Herald. 
verse has qualities.” —Manchester Guardian. 
n crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 4s. 6d. 
LIFE’S CA MEOS. Sonnets & Poems. 
y A. W. ADAMS 
«« Gedoctally and harmoniously written. A book which should be read with 
interest by any sympathetic lover of poetry.” —Scotsman 
ts marked by a reflective and sensitive fancy, which has considerable 
-charm.”"—Times Literary Supplement. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


MAUNSEL’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
The 
Northern Iron 


A NEW NOVEL BY 
GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM, 


Author of “The Seething Pot,” ‘‘Hyacinth,” <c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [Ready 18th Nov. 


The numerous readers of this popula author’s books will find in 

this latest story the same understanding of Irish aspirations, insight into 

Irish characteristics, and inimitable sense of humour, which made his 

works so successful. 

In this book he turns for the moment from the turbulence of 

— -day Irish thought to ous a period of turbulence in action in 

Vivid descriptions of fighting form a strong contrast to the 

‘eligntfat love story of a high-s ie boy and charming girl which he 

weaves through the book. Te should be of great interest, not only to 

dhis former readers, but to those who delight in an exciting story of 
action and adventure. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The T4in. Ao trish Epic told in English 


Verse. By MARY A. HUTTON. Fcap. 4to. Antique 
Paper. Bound in Irish linen gilt, gilt top. 10s. 6d. net. 


This work is an attempt to tell the whole story of the Tain Bo 


The Glade in the Forest. 


A wa of fiction by STEPHEN GWYNN, M.P. Crown 8vo. 
3s- 


Send postcard for our New List of Announcements. 


MAUNGEL & CO., LTD., 96 MippLe DuBLIN. 


“Kissing don’t last; Cookery do.” 


GEORGE MEREDITH, 


INVALUABLE BOOKS 
FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Che “365” Series 


of 


Cookery Books. 


Size, 6 inches by 4 inches, 
tastefully bound in red cloth, 1s. net each 


1. 365 Breakfast Dishes. 

2. 365 Luncheon 

3. 365 Dinner 

4. 365 Dessert 

5. 365 Breads and Biscuits. 
6. 365 Cakes and Cookies. 


These handy little volumes provide 
dainty and appetising dishes for each meal 
for every day in the year. 


The recipes have been selected to suit 
the various seasons, and are thoroughly 
practical. They will be found of great 
assistance to those who have in charge 
the preparation of meals, and will be 
welcomed by all lovers of good cuisine. 


They contain just such information as 
will be helpful and invaluable to every 
housekeeper. 


Of all Booksellers. 


London: DEAN & SON, Limited, 
160a Fleet Street, E.C. 
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EDUCATION. 


UNTINGDON HOUSE, TEDDINGTON. 
lished nearly H 
CLOSE TO SUSHEY PARK AND RIVER THAMES. 
Staff of Thirteen University and others, 
Preparation for Public S P &c. 
odern erected "for the School. 
Entire charge of Colonial and Continental Pupils. 


LASSES AND PRIVATE TUITION for London 

University Examinations, Legal and Medical Preliminaries, Responsions, 

Previous and other Examinations. For Prospectus apply R. C. —— B.A. 
(Lond.), First Class Classical Honours, Carlyon College, 55 Chancery La 


ENDON.—BURNHAM (late LYNDHURST) 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Apply Principal. 


EW GARDENS—LANCELYN HOUSE. 
OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ANSFIELD HOUSE, CLIFTON GARDENS, W. 
HOME SCHOOL. FOR GIRLS. —Education in all its Rennes, 
usical and Art students H ‘k taught. 


AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
St. Basil's Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Beautiful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


ENSINGTON.—CAMPDEN HILL, W.—ScHoo. 
for of GENTLEMEN. -—Bracing situation. Ex 
advantages.— Miss M. and Miss S. H. Monyrenny, Observatory Gardens, 


ENSINGTON.—CAMPDEN HILL COLLEGE, 
9 BEDFORD GARDENS.—SCHOOL for GIRLS and BOYS. 


OUTH KENSINGTON—DEAN’S COURT, 
EARL’S COURT SQUARE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for GENTLE- 
MEN’S DAUGHTERS. Individual teaching in any subject. Music and 
Languages a specialty. Entire charge.—Principal, Miss Hunr. 


INTON HOUSE SCHOOL, HOLLAND PARK 

AVENUE, W.—OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL. Thorough grounding 
in elementary work. Many Scholarship successes at Public Schock Great 
attention to sports and games.— Headmaster, J. Harpin, M.A. 


H ENLEY-on-THAMES, COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


ATHEASTON, Somersetshire.—Fairhaven, Home 
Schoo! for Girls. Large grounds. Thorough Education. Good references. 


7 


~OMERSET.—Co.Liece House, BriIpGwater. 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Recognised by Board of Education. Thorough 

for Every comfort. Terms moderate.—Principal, Miss 
EverRDELL, 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Bracing Down 


Thorough E Large & Terms moderate. Entire 
charge of f Colonial Camacna,” Westsury, WILTs. 


OUNSLOW. — ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 
Rompe | FOR GIRLS.—Very dry and bracing climate. Highest 
derate fees. Swimming taught. 


PTON HOUSE, near SLOUGH, BUCKS. High- 
class GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Cambridge examinations. Home-life. Games, 
gymnasium. Entire charge. 


T. WINIFRED’S, Cuirton, Bristot.—Church of 
England (recognised Home School for the Daughters of Gentlepeople). 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE. — ALTON HOUSE, 

MONTPELIER.—High-class Home School for of Gentle- 

men. Tennis, Hockey, and Swimming. Entire charge of children from India and 
Colonies.— Principal, Mrs. 


ISBURNE HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, near WATFORD. Gravel soil ; high ground ; bracing air ; 
excellent playing fields, including gymnasium. 


RIVATE TUITION. — Rev. T. HEYWOOD 
MASTERS, M.A., East cr Viewea, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. 
Backward or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferr Beantiful country, large grounds. 
Cricket and hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French & German. University 
Entrance and other Preliminary Examinations. Home life ; efficient supervision. 


LAPHAM COMMON.—CEDARS ROAD, 
S. THOROLD'S, SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Old-established. Four 
resident governesses and ten visiting professors. tion for all exams. ; one 
failure in 8 years. Entire charge taken if desired. 


EMEL HEMPSTED, HILL BROW.—HOME 


91 GUINEAS YEARLY, Inclusive Terms.—HOME 
GIRLS. Personal Care. Liberal Diet. Healthy Situation.— 
Principal, Girton House, St. Albans. 


7a BECKTON (established 25 years) continues to 
candidates for London Matriculation and all Medical and Law Pre- 


VACANCY occurs for a PREMIUM PUPIL in 


large Engineering Works. For particulars apply ‘“‘ Engineer,” c/o Satur- 
pay Review, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. , 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 


TRAVEL 


Lisbon and Cintra (A. C. Inchbold). Chattoand Windus. tos. 6d. net. 
South Devon (Chas. R. Rowe). Black. 6s. net. 
Round about the North Pole (W. J. Gordon). Murray. 15s. net. 
Newfoundland and its Untrodden Ways (J. G. Millais). Longmans, 
Green. 21s. net. 
From the Niger to the Nile (Lieutenant Boyd Alexander. 2 vols.). 
Arnold. 36s. net. 
VERSE 


Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (Robert Anning Bell). Dent. 1os. 6d. net. 
Flashes from the Orient (John Hazelhurst). Digby, Long. 2s. 6d. net. 
A — of Shadows (Ethel Tindal Atkinson). Macmillan. 
. 6d. net. 
The Pilgrin Jester (Arthur E. F. Legge). Lane. 4s. 6d. net. 
The Tain: An Irish Epic (Mary A. Hutton), Dublin: Maunsel. 
10s. 6d. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Awakening, The (Richard Sands). Macdonald and Evans. 35. 6d. 

British Freewomen (Charlotte Carmichael Stopes). Swan Sonnen- 
schein. 2s. 6d. 

English High Schools for Girls (Sara A. Burstall). Longmans, 
Green. 45. 6d. 

Eéthen (A. W. Kinglake), 15.; Selected ay of Thomas 
Godolphin Roper (Edited with a Memoir by R. G. Tatton), 
7s. 6d. net. Blackie. 

History of Music in England, A (Ernest Walker). Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. 75. 6d. net. 

Immortal Memories (Clement Shorter). Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s. net. 

Literature of Roguery, The (Frank Wadleigh Chandler. 2 vols.). 
Constable. 12s. net. 

Master-Key, The (George Royds). Stock. 25. 6d. net. 

Maxims of Life. Humphreys. 6s. net. 

New Ethics, The (J. Howard Moore). Bell. 35. net. 

Nineteenth Century Prose (Mrs. Laurence Binyon). Methuen. 6s. 

Plagues and Pleasures of Life in en (Lieut.-Colonel D. D. 
Cunningham). Murray. 12s. ne’ 

Pocketful of Sixpences, A (George W. ©. Russell). Grant Richards. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Precious Stones (W. T. Fernie). Bristol: Wright. 6s. 

Prologue to the Canterbury Tales of Geoffrey Chaucer, The (Ambrose 
Dudley). Fairbairns. 3s. 6d. net. 

Railway Corporations as Public Servants (Henry S. Haines). Mac- 
millan. 6s. 6d. net. 

Reminiscences in the Life of Surgeon-Major George A. Hutton. 
Lewis. 55. 

Rowley Letters from France and Italy, The. Edinburgh: Foulis. 


35. Gc. net. 
Si Mihi! (Egomet). Brown Langham. 3s. net. 
Society Recollections in Paris and Vienna (By an English Officer). 
Long. 12s. net. 
Suggestion in Education (M. W. Keatinge). Black. 4s. 6d. net. 
Wagnerian Romances, The (Gertrude Hall). Lane. 55. net. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED oS a AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unitcopg and A BC. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


W. GLAISHER’S 
NEW GENERAL CATALOGUE OF REMAINDERS 
Is NOW READY, and can be had on application. 
It contains many important Books, offered at a great Reduction in Price, by 
WM. GLAISHER, Bookseller, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


INANCE.”—A concise weekly record of markets 
and prices, published by the Centra Stock ExcHanGE, Lim. (Estab- 
lished 1893), 66 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Pose free for six months to 
applicants mentioning this paper. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF POSITIVISM 
By Dr. J. H. BRIDGES. 254 pp., medium 8vo., in paper covers, 
1s. net, or in cloth 1s. 6d. net. (Postage 3d. in each case.) 


WATTS & CO., Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, London. 


THE 


“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” 


(Established January 1900. Reconstituted January 1905) 
is, as its name implies, a Chronicle of 


Monthly Events in the Two Services. 


The Army & Navy Crronicte is published on the rsth of each month except 
when that date falls on a Sunday, when it is published on the r4th. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, which can commence with any number, 8/6 per annum, 


free. 
- 111 JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES'S, LONDON S.W. 
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ARMY, HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE, UNIVERSITY, BAR, &c., 
EXAMINATIONS. 


SPECIAL PREPARATION 


BY 
OHN GIBSON, M.A. 
Uppi and Westminster), and large staff of 
EXPERT Tutors, at 


24 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. ; 
14-22 VICTORIA ROAD, UPPER NORWOOD, S.E, 


Constant and uniform Success for many consecutive 
FIRST Places, Honours, &c., mostly at FIRST’ TRIAL, 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


TEAMERS LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & co. 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcu AVENUE, Lonpon. 


For Popege apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


QUERNMORE. 


TREADWELL & WRIGHT, 


LEGAL AND GENERAL SHORTHAND WRITERS AND TYPISTS, 
ESTABLISHED 1845, 


33 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


SHORTHAND and TYPEWRITING anywhere, at any time, of any kind 
in any quantity. COMPETENT MEN always available for TEMPORARY 
SERVICE. Country Orders for Typewriting despatched same night if required. 
Telephone No. 4865 Central. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advic:, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


Mr. R. B. HALDANE AND “PUBLIC OPINION.” 


Tue Ricut Hon. R. B, Harpang, M.P., Secretary for War, has addressed 
the following letter to the Editor of Pubic Opinion :— 
War Orrice, rst October, 1907. 
Dear Mr. Parker,—! think that in the new form of ‘‘ Public 
Opinion ’’ under your editorship you do well to make prominent 
what is concrete and living in the shape of the opinions maturely 
formed of men who are trying to do the work of the nation and 
of journalists the standard of whose criticism is high. What 


interests people is that which is expressed in a concrete form 
and has in it the touch of humanity. The views of strenuous 
spirits and the criticisms of really competent critics given in their 
own words comply with this condition. Your paper will succeed 
if it can only keep up to this standard, and | think you have 
brought it on to the right lines. Yours faithfully, 
R. B. HALDANE. 
Percy L. Parker, Esq., 
Office of Public Opinion, Temple House, Tallis Street, E.C. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF CURRENT THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY. 
TWUPENCE WEEKLY. 
Post to part of the World, 13|- Yearly, or 10/10 for 
om the United Ringtom. 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday, 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, HuNTING, LAWN TENNIS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘‘ THE BysTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the “GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C, 


morocco —_ a remarkable set of First Editions of 
original cloth ; 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


OLD ENGLISH CHINA, POTTERY, &c. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No, 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, November 18, and following day, at One o'clock 

peseeny: Old English CHINA and POTTERY, Continental Porcelain, Enamels, 
ric-&-brac, Silver Plate, &c., the property of a Gentleman, 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THE VALUABLE SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY of the late MAXWELL 
TYLDEN MASTERS, Esgq., M.D., F.R.S., for over forty years Editor of the 
“Gardeners’ Chronicle” ; also VALUABLE WORKS on ORNITHOLOGY, 
&c., collected by Lieut.-Colonel H. H. GODWIN-AUSTEN, F.R.S., &c. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION (by order of the Executors), at their House 
No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, November 20, and 
following day, at One o'clock precisely, VALUABLE BOOKS and MANU- 
SCRIPTS aegg | Scientific), including the Scientific Library of the late Maxwell 
Tylden Masters, Esq., for over forty years Editor of the ‘‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle ” 
= by order of the Executors); a Further Portion of the Libr: of John 
ornby, Esq. (late of Wigan), consisting of First Editions of Dickens, Thackeray, 
Lamb, ‘br. Jerrold, Whyte Melville, R. D. Blackmore, R. Jefferies, T. Hughes, 
works illustrated by Cruikshank, Leech, &c., scarce Old coloured Panoramas and 
Humorous Books, &c. ; a Fine Original Series of the Ornithological Works of 
John Gould ; VALUABLE SCIENTIFIC WORKS, removed from the Library 
at Shelford House, near Guildford, collected by Lieut.-Colonel H. H. Godwin- 
Austen, F.R.S., &c., and his predecessors, including Original Materials and 
Drawings for Jerdon’s ‘‘ Birds of India,” ‘‘ The Ibis,” and other Ornithological 
Works ; and some Books in the various branches of Literature. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE LIBRARY OF W. HUGH SPOTTISWOODE, Esq., removed from 
Porthgwidden, Cornwall, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL iy Arm, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, Novemper 22, at One o'clock precisely, the 
LIBRARY removed from Porthgwidden, Cornwall, the property of W. Hugh 
Spottiswoode, Esq. (who is giving up. his residence there), comprising Greek 
and Latin Classics, Commentaries, and Translations, many of which are on large 
paper, including Auctores Classici Latini, Valpy’s Delphin Edition, Baskerville’s 
lassics ; Euclides, Elementa, Gracé, First Edition ; Pine’s Horace, 2 vols., ‘‘ Potest 
Edition” ; Plutarchus, Vitae Parallelae Latinae, 2 vols. (Rome, circa 1479); French 
Illustrated Works, Boileau, (Euvres, 1718 ; Chefs-d’(Euvre des Thédtres Btrangers, 
25 vols. ; La Fontaine, Fables Choisies, 4 vols. 1755-59; Perrault, Les Hommes 
Illustres, 1696; Rabelais, CEuvres, 2 vols. large paper, 1823 ; Rousseau, (Euvres, 
8 vols. in 37, large vellum paper, 1788-93 ; Voltaire, CEuvres, 70 vols., large paper ; 
‘oydell’s River Thames, 2 vols.; Nuremberg Chronicle, 1493; Chippendale’s Gentle- 
man and Cabinet-Maker's Director, 1754; Claude's Liber Veritatis, 3 vols.; Hakluyt's 
Voyages, 3 vols. in 2, 1599-1600; Hasted’s History of Kent, 4 vols., extra illustrated; 
Heppelwhite’s Cabinet-Maker’s Guide, 1794; Paris Academy, 55 vols. ; Swift's Works, 
19 vols., large paper; Turner’s Liber Studiorum; Sowerby’s English Botany, 36 vols., 
&c.; Voyages and Travels, Biographical and Historical Works, Poetry, Archeology, 
Theology, &c. Nearly all the volumes are in good condition and in fine bindings. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE LATE SIR JAMES LEWIS 
KNIGHT BRUCE (formerly of Roehampton Priory) and other Properties. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on MONDAY 
NovemBer 18, and following day, at 1 o'clock, the above VALUABLE LIBRARY 
and other Properties, comprising a splendid copy of the best Edition of Dugdale’s 
Monasticon, 8 vols., morocco extra, and other fine Antiquarian and Topographical 
works ; a set of the Chronicles of England, 16 vols, russia extra; a few early printed 
books : Aldine and other rare editions of the classics ; standard library editions of 
Bacon, Ben Jonson, Swift, Dryden, Pope, Fielding, Johnson, Burke, and others ; 
the best edition of Voltaire, 70 vols., large paper, old calf ; works in French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian literature, chiefly in calf or morocco bindings ; 
Ackerman’s Microcosm, ; vols., tree calf; the Edinbugh Stevenson, 32 vols., cloth ; 
the best library edition of Lytton, 43 vols., cloth, &c. ; also the Library of the late 
Mr. William Moore, Head Master of 
rare volumes of Gardiner’s England. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


Marylebone Grammar School, including the 


RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL b 

AUCTION, at their Rooms, r15 Chancery Lane, W.C., on THURS- 
DAY, NovemseER 21, at 1 o'clock, RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS, including 
a Small Selection from the Library cof a Nobleman, comprising many very rare 
Seventeenth-Century Books relating to America, by Hakluyt, Smith, aan and 
De Quiros, Gordon, Elliot, Bullock, Williams, Eburne, Budd, Horsmanden, and 
others ; early printed French and Spanish books ; late sixteenth-century historical 
tracts in black letter; Fletcher and Shakespeare’s Two Noble Kinsmen, 1634; 
Herrick’s Hesperides, 1648 ; cuss Elegy, 1750; Fielding’s Tom Jones, 6 vols., 
uncut, 1749 ; Goldsmith's Good-Natured Man and The Deserted Village, 1768-70 ; 
a fine copy of Keats's Endymion, in the original boards, 1818 ; Dickens’s Sketches 
by Boz, in the original numbers, 1837-9; and other rare first editions of famous 
books in English literature ; The Kit-Cat Club, mezzotint portraits, 1735 ; and other 
fine books in folio ; original drawings and engraved caricatures by H. ¥: Bunbury ; 
an interesting series of autograph letters from Bernard Barton, &c. 


To be viewed and Catalogues (with facsimiles) had on application. 


VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS RELATING TO NAPOLEON, 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on TUESDAY, 
Dacemser to, and following day, at One o'clock, a VALUABLE COLLECTION 
of BOOKS RELATING to NAPOLEON (the pr ty of a Gentleman), com- 
rising Biographical, Historical, and Critical Works in English, French, and 
Geen ; Ireland's Life of Napoleon, coloured plates, 4 vols., morocco extra ; 
the Writings of Frédéric Masson ; Lives of Napoleon’s Generals and Histories 
of his Campaigns, in all upwards of eight hundred volumes, the whole bound in 
half levant morocco, in the best style, by Zaehnsdorf; Portraits of Napoleon, 
Engravings, Bronzes, &c. ; also finely-bound Lib Editions of Standard Authors, 
ineluding sets of Pepys, Goldsmith, Segeuian, Casisia Lecky, Jesse, Ruskin, 
McCarthy, and other Victorian authors ; a selection of Books from the Modern 
Presses, in beautiful inlaid and elegantly-tooled morocco bindings ; the Writings of 
Oscar Wilde sumptuously bound in morocco extra by De Sauty ; to which is added 
a selection of Rare First Editions of Modern English Writers (THE PROPERTY 
OF A COLLECTOR), comprising sets of Thackeray, 20 vols., Dickens, 37 vols., 
Lever, 18 vols., Blackmore, 35 vols., and Hardy, 37 vols., chiefly in handsome 
indi i R. L. Stevenson, in the 


Catalogues may be had on application. . 
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The Saturday Review. 16 November, 1907 


IT IS A RARE THING 
That any problem—vracial, clerical, or political—is studied from a purely independent 
standpoint. The Irish problem ts at once racial, clerical, and political, and circumstances placed ‘‘ Pat” in 
the peculiar position of being able to study it at first hand from the purely independent standpoint. 
* Pat” ts 
A Roman Catholic critic of the priests, 


A Home Rule critic of the Nationalists, 
An Irishman who has restored a derelict Mayo farm to prosperity by methods essentially un-Irish. 


How he has done it, and what he thinks of the leaders and misleaders of the Irish people, ts set forth in a 
book which everyone interested in the Irish problem will want to read: 


Cloth, 2s. net. THE Paper, Is. net. 
SORROWS IRELAND. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘‘I have just read ‘The Sorrows of Ireland,’ and I consider that it elucidates 
the whole Maskelyne and Devant mystery of Irish discontent.” 


ORDER OF YOUR BOOKSELLER; OR Post FREE DIRECT FROM THE OFFICE FOR IS. 14d. OR 25. 2}. 


London : THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 33 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 


Dublin: MAUNSEL & CO., Middle Abbey Street. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


“SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON. 


IN CONTINUOUS DEMAND. 


CONTENTS. 


The Laws of Bridge The Opening Lead against a Suit Declaration 
The Evolution of Bridge The Play of the Third Hand in a No Trump 
The Declaration—No Trumps Game 
Attacking Suit Declarations The Play of the Third Hand against a 
Defensive Suit Declarations by the Dealer Suit Declaration 
The Declaration on a Passed Hand The Defender’s Play as Second Hand 
The Declaration to the Score The Discard 
Doubling The Play of the Dealer 
The Original Lead against a No Trump Practice versus Theory 

Declaration Bibliography of Bridge 


“* Saturday’ Bridge” is acknowledged to be the STANDARD work on the Best of Card Games. 


Bound in white cloth with gold cards, SATURDAY” BRIDGE is 
A GIFT BOOK FOR BRIDGE PLAYERS. 


The book is also bound in green cloth, so that purchasers may make their choice. 


Of all Booksellers, Ss. net. Direct from the Office, 5s. 3d. post free. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


“NITRATE SECURITIES TRUST. 


Tue first annual ordinary meeting of the Nitrate Securities Trust, Limited, was 
held on Le as at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Mr. Arthur C, 
Lowe presiding. 
The Secretary (Mr. F. M, Frames) having read the notice convening the meet- 
ing and the auditors’ report, p 
he Chairman said that within a short time of the launching of the Company the 
financial barometer commenced to fall, and it had been falling practically ever 
since. Their gross profit was £20,261 ros. 4d. and net profit £17,386 6s. 7d. 
Boveg coped certain matters regarding the credit and debit side of 
the sheet and the forfeiture of 22,233 shares applied for, but not 
taken up, the airman continued :—‘* Now turn to the question of 
dividend. This dividend, I am informed from different quarters, has come 
for some criticism—on the one hand, that it errs from modesty; on 
the other, from undue liberality. Neither argument do I entirely under- 
stand. Inany case, I would you to look at the appropriation account, 
and you will read “ proposed” dividend of 5 per cent., free of income-tax. 
I have a very large number of proxies here from most of the largest shareholders— 
sufficient to carry any point we can wish—but in order to show you that we are 
absolutely impartial on this question of dividend, we do not intend to use these 
proxies ; and, further than that, your directors will not vote at all. The decision 
rests entirely with you, and I do not think you can ask for fairer treatment than 
that. We will now take the question of depreciation, and on this head I refer you 
to a portion of the auditors’ certificate printed below. It states: ‘The reserve for 
depreciation has been upon the directors’ valuation of the securities, few of 
which are officially quoted.’ I do not know whether you are aware that only a 
few nitrate companies are quoted in what is known as the Official List of the 
London Stock Exchange, although dealings take place in most of them almost 
ily. In the present instance the value of our nitrate investments, except 
when specified in the case of the Lilita Nitrate Company, was taken by 
us from the quotations on October 15 in the Official List, from the financial 
ress, and {from the daily list of prices issued by a well-known firm of stock- 
‘okers, who for some years have closely identified themselves with the nitrate 
industry. No other valuation was arrived at, and I challenge any more reliable 
sourcesto be taken. The accuracy of these valuations was checked by our auditors, 
one of whom is with us to-day, and will corroborate my statement, if such is needed. 
We have been asked to publish a list of our investments, and on this point I should 
like to take the views of this meeting. In my opinion it would be highly detri- 
mental to the interest of this company, for many and obvious reasons, taking into 
consideration that the nitrate share market is an extremely delicate one, and sensi- 
tive to any buying or selling from known quarters. Still, if you desire to take steps 
which I consider to be detrimental to our welfare, it again rests entirely with you. 
Turning to our work during the year, we have successfully floated the Lilita 
Nitrate Company. I can assure that in these times it was no light 
matter to handle, but, thanks to the influential support from close friends 
of some of your directors, we carried it through at a very good profit to our share- 
holders. I look upon the shares we hold in that company as a very valuable asset. 
We have other important work in hand in the nitrate industry, with which we are 
so closely bound up, and which industry continues to show excellent —. 
The price of nitrate to-day is certainly not so high as it has been; but that is not 
an unmitigated evil, and it is, nevertheless, at a level highly profitable to those 
producers who are favourably placed. No one could fail to see the continued drop 
in values there has recently been in metals and products, and it has been argued 
that this must also apply to nitrate of soda, Up to a point it has applied, although 
there isno analogy. In almost every other instance high prices have provoked 
an increased production, with a consequent drop in values; but, in spite of 
high prices ruling for some time past, nitrate of soda has, on the contrary, not 
so far been over-produced. From January 1 last the world’s consumption of nitrate 
is stated to have increased by 6} per cent., whereas the production has increased by 
14 percent. I can onlyconclude by saying we on this side of the table are largely 
interested in the welfare of this Company. I myself hold over 5,000 shares, few of 
which cost me under £1 apiece, and not one of us has sold a single share from the 
commencement of this Company's working. I say that in answer to what I call an 
iniquitous letter which was sent by a gentleman to the press. I, like other people, 
have my financial things to arrange, and if I put my shares in the name of my 
bankers, I have a perfect right to do so. I believe in our prosp‘:ots as firmly as ever 
Idid. I now beg to move the adoption of the report and accou its.” 
Mr. Alex. Freeland seconded the motion, and after som? liscussion and the 
defeat of a hostile amendment, the recommendation of a 5 p-r cent. dividend was 
agreed to with a few dissentients. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


NOTICE TO DEBENTURE-HOLDERS. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that it is intended, on JANUARY ist, 1908, 
to REDEEM and PAY OFF an EIGHTH INSTALMENT of £83,350 of the 
41,000,000 FIVE PER CENT. DEBENTURES of the Company issued in 1897 
(being part of the authorised issue of £1,250,000), and that the particular Deben- 
tures so to be Redeemed and Paid off will be determined by a Drawing that will 
take place at the London Offices of the Company, No. r London Wall Building: 
in the a of London, in the presence of a Notary Public, on TUESDAY, the ard 
DECEMBER, 1907, at 12 o'clock noon, and that the £83,350 of the Debentures 
then drawn a ae will be payable (at £103 per centum) at the said Offices on 
or after JANUARY ist, 1908, against the presentation and delivery up of the 
bentures with all unpaid eer 

The Debentures may be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS before that date for 

examination. 


Publisher and Bookseller 


A Week’s Review of the Book Trade. 


Price 1jd. Post free, 2d. 
SPECIMEN COPY FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Offices: 37 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
Onited Kingdom, Abroad. 
4s d. £s 
One Year ... ow 310 


Cheques and ney 4 Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, » WC. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be ror So 
immediate 


THE CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS 
— OF SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED. 


SHARE CAPITAL : 


Ordinary - = = £2,000,000 
Preference - = = = £1,250,000 
First Mortgage Debentures £325,000 


Head Office .. .. «. 8 OLD JEWRY, LONDON, E.C, 
Branch Offices PARIS, JOHANNESBURG, BULAWAYO, 


CHAIRMAN: LORD HARRIS, 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Ordinary 
General Meeting of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South 
Africa, Limited, will be held at the City Terminus Hotel, 
Cannon Street, London, E.C., on Tuesday, November 19, 
1907, at noon. 


The Report of the Directors for the year ending June 30, 
1907, states that the realised net profit on the year’s opera- 
tions, which is largely derived from dividends received on 
investments, after deducting Debenture Interest and all out- 
goings, shows a balance to credit of £441,355 17s. 5d., 
from which the dividend on the Preference Shares, Income 
Tax, and French Govcinment Taxes have been provided, 
leaving £361,730 10s. 11, which, added to the sum of 
4,607,928 13s. 6d., brought forward from last year, produces 
£969,659 3s. 7d. From this the Directors have made 
provision for depreciation amounting to £634,491 10s. 5d., 
leaving £335,167 13S. 2d. 


In addition to the foregoing realised profit, the Company’s 
Share Investments (apart from any appreciation in value on 
properties and ventures), show on current market prices a 
further large unrealised profit. 


Investments stand in the books at average cost or under, 
and all shares are taken into account at prices below those 
current at the date when the Accounts were made up. 


The Directors recommend that a cash dividend at the 
rate of 12} per cent. per annum, free of Income Tax, be 
paid on the 2,000,000 Ordinary Shares, amounting to 
£250,000, leaving £85,167 138. 2d. to be carried forward 
to the credit of the current year’s Profit and Loss Account, 


The Report and Accounts will be in the hands of the 
Shareholders on Monday, November 11, and the Annual 
General Meeting of the Shareholders will be held on 
Tuesday, November 19, at noon. 


Copies of the Report, containing full informa- 
tion as to the Company’s position, Balance-sheet 
and Accounts, and Reports by the Joint Managers 
and Consulting Engineers, can be obtained on appli- 
cation at the Company's offices in London and 
Paris, on and after Monday, November 11, 1907. 


By Order, 
. C. PRINSEP 
SAPTE | Jain Secretaries.. 


Dated November 9, 1 07. 
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Saturday Review. 


WHO WAS COKE 


f q “Tt is quite impossible to convey any idea .., of the wealth of anecdote, the human interest, and : 
. the value for social and political history in this remarkable book. Coke of Norfolk was an extra- 
_ ordinary man . . . these volumes are more than a biography of a notable personage : they constitute 
a wonderful magazine and storehouse for the anecdotal history of the time.” This is the Z7idune’s opinion 
of COKE OF NORFOLK AND HIS FRIENDS. The Life of Thomas William Coke, First Earl of 
Leicester, of Holkham, containing an account of his Ancestry, Surroundings, Public Services, and Private 
Friendships, including many Unpublished Letters from Noted Men of His Day, English and American, 
By A. M. W. STIRLING. With 20 Photogravure and 43 other Illustrations reproduced from Contemporary 
Portraits, Prints, &c. Demy 8vo. Two Volumes. Price 32s. net. The Spectator thanks the author “ cordially 
for the two entertaining volumes he has given us.” The Vation considers it “a book of great interest and 
charm.” The Pall Mall Gazette says: “A work of no common interest ; in fact, a book which may almost 
be called unique.” Coke of Norfolk was born in 1754. His son, the Hon. Henry Coke, in 1907, has 
just written a remarkable book, “Open Hatchways” (6s.), which’ may be obtained of all libraries and 
booksellers. The Daily Telegraph finds that “there is a touch of Disraeli in this extremely interesting and 
admirably constructed novel.” . 

“A remarkable volume, rich in the pure gold of poetry,” says the critic of the Standard in reviewing 

Mr. STEPHEN PHILLIPS’ LATER POEMS (4s. 6d. net). “Mr. Phillips can conjure up in a few 
___ Virile lines of haunting beauty a picture which makes its own appeal even to the most fastidious of 
critics.” The Spectator heraids “with no small pleasure” Mr. Phillips’ new volume, “almost without 
exception Mr. Phillips’ best work.” ‘Cities of Hell’ is exceedingly stirring and original . . . ‘Grief and 
God,’ soul moving . . . ‘The Son,’ most poignant and terrible . . . Exquisite is Endymion’s address to 
Selene.” 

Mr. W. H. JAMES WEALE has now completed his work upon HUBERT AND JOHN VAN 

EYCK: THEIR LIFE AND WORK, for which he has been collecting materials for the last FIFTY 
_ YEARS. He is unchallenged as the authority upon the Van Eycks, and his new work contains details of 
. _ Many interesting and significant discoveries. It has 41 Photogravure and 99 other reproductions, and the 
price is five guineas net, but to subscribers placing their orders before the day of publication, November 20, 
the price will be four guineas net. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


THE HEART. OF GAMBETTA. DEVONSHIRE CHARACTERS 


Translated from the French of Francis LAuR by 
VIOLETTE M. Montacu. With an Introduction by 
JoHN MACDONALD. Photogravure Frontispiece and 
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